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press time 


FAC Passes Resolution on Benefit Amounts 


Tue Federal Advisory Council on Employment 
Security, at its meeting on January 25 and 26, unan- 
imously adopted a statement expressing its conviction 
that the Federal Government must perform certain 
necessary and important functions under the unem- 
ployment insurance and employment service pro- 
grams and recommending retention at this time of the 
basic structure of the present Federal-State employ- 
ment security program. 

In the statement, the Council recognized that some 
frictions and problems are bound to arise under the 
existing system of tax offsets under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax and financing of State administration 
by the Federal Government. In order to reduce 
some of the frictions and problems, it unanimously 
recommended (a) that the proceeds from the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act be earmarked in a separate 
account, for use in the employment security program; 
and (b) that part of the excess of proceeds of the tax 
over administrative costs in any year be used to accu- 
mulate a fund for extending assistance to States to 
overcome emergency shortages in benefit reserves. 
These recommendations were in response to a request 
from the Secretary of Labor for advice on recom- 
mendations that should be made to the President’s 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations with 
respect to the employment security program. 

The Council also transmitted to the Secretary 
separate statements prepared by the public, employer 
and employee members of its committee on inter- 
governmental relations, regarding points on which 
there was disagreement, as broadly representative 
of the viewpoints of the three groups who compose 
the membership of the Council. These statements 
covered the method of administrative financing, the 
provision of contingency appropriations, the disposi- 
tion of excess Federal unemployment tax receipts, the 
appeals procedure on conformity issues, Federal 
benefit and tax standards, and the question of 
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sanctions to assure compliance with Federal require 
ments. 

The Council also passed by majority vote the fol- 
lowing resolution with respect to increasing the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amounts now existing under 
State unemployment insurance laws: 

‘**The Federal Advisory Council recommended that, 
as expeditiously as possible, the maximum weekly 
benefit ceiling in each State be raised to an amount 
not less than three-fifths to two-thirds of average 
weekly earnings in covered employment.” 

The resolution was passed by a vote of 12 to 5, 
the opposing votes being cast by employer representa- 
tives, with one employer abstaining from voting. 
Statements supporting and opposing the resolution 
were also transmitted to the Secretary of Labor. 

The Council passed its resolution before publication 
of the Economic Report of the President making his 
recommendations with respect to increasing unem- 
ployment benefits. 


Parade of Progress on Handicapped 


An Exposition and Parade of Progress depicting 
advances made during the past half century in the 
rehabilitation and employment of the physically 
handicapped will be held in the Departmental Audi- 
torium in Washington, D. C., April 28-30 in con- 
junction with the April 30 meeting of the President’s 
Committee. 

Federal, State, and District Governments, and pri- 
vate groups and individual organizations interested 
in the handicapped will have exhibits and many 
displays will show handicapped persons performing 
their daily tasks in office and shop. 

Films pertaining to rehabilitation and employment 
of the handicapped will be shown at intervals through- 
out the afternoon and evening. 


New Monthly Employment Report 


Tue Department of Labor, starting the week of 
March 10, inaugurated a new type of monthly 
analytical report on the Department’s data concern- 
ing employment and unemployment. This _inte- 
grated statement supplements rather than replaces 
existing statistical reports of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
which provide a wide array of timely and detailed 
information on various aspects of the employment and 
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unemployment situation. The new report presents 
the highlights of the various statistical series, with a 
brief interpretation of what the data mean in terms 
of employment and unemployment developments. 

This new service to labor, industry, and the general 
public is in response to requests from a number of 
sources, and is in accord with the recommendation 
of the Congressional Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report that information on this subject be 
brought together and analyzed in one regularly 
published statement. 

The Bureau of Employment Security issues weekly 
figures on insured unemployment based on reports 
from State employment security agencies. These 
reports present a complete count of all persons claim- 
ing unemployment benefits. Differentiating between 
newly filed claims and claims representing continued 
unemployment, these reports:show a State-by-State 
picture of the unemployment levels and trends for 
workers covered by unemployment insurance pro- 
grams. They also contain comments indicating the 
industries in which unemployment is developing. 

On a monthly basis, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
publishes the national total of employees in nonagri- 
cultural establishments and employment and hours 
and earnings data for about 400 separate industries. 
As a result of a speeded-up program for preparing 
and releasing its employment data for all major in- 
dustries, information now is available within 3 weeks 
of the mid-month payroll period covered by reports 
of employers. In addition, the Bureau publishes data 
for each State and for over 100 individual areas. This 
program is supplemented by statistics on hiring and 
layoffs reported to the Bureau each month by 7,000 
industrial establishments. Recently the Bureau be- 
gan publishing indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours 
of production workers in manufacturing industries. 
These monthly indexes reflect the combined effects of 
changes in employment and hours of work and are 
therefore a sensitive summary measure of changes in 
the demand for labor, both for manufacturing as a 
whole and for major industries. 


New Assistant Secretary 


J. Ernest Wixkins, 60-year-old Chicago attorney, 
has been nominated by the President to succeed 
Spencer Miller as Assistant Secretary of Labor in 
charge of International Labor Affairs. An important 
function of his office will be to attend sessions of the 
ILO. 

Mr. Wilkins, for the past 32 years, has been a prac- 
ticing attorney in Chicago and recently has served as 
vice chairman of the President’s Committee on Gov- 
ernment Contracts which checks the nondiscrimina- 
tion clauses in Government contracts. 

Born in Missouri, Mr. Wilkins was graduated with 
honors from the University of Illinois in 1918, and 
later received graduate degrees from the University 
of Chicago and Lincoln University in Missouri. He 
is the father of three sons: John, an attorney in the 
Department of Justice, J. Ernest, Jr., a nuclear scien- 
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tist of White Plains, N. Y., and Julian, practicing law 
in his father’s Chicago law office. 

Mr. Wilkins said he regards the appointment, the 
first of its kind made to a member of the Negro race, 
as an honor not to himself alone but “‘to the race I 
represent.” 


Four Million Births in 1953 


By January 1, 1954, the population of the United 
States, including Armed Forces overseas, had increased 
by about 10 million since April 1, 1950, the date of 


(Continued on page 20) 








Employment Security Activities at a Glance, January 
1954, United States and Territories 











Percentage 
Number or —- 
amount —— 
previous 
month 
Overall } 
COS Sei 2 1,749,400 +8 
Weeks of unemployment 
CRM eo Aa a ass Rete eS 8,215,000 +23 
Weeks compensated......... 6,686,800 +29 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 1,592,100 +42 
eS OE i ee ar $158,418,100 +31 
Funds available as of Jan. 31, 
| eee 3 $8,825,889,604 —1 
New applications............ 881,000 +23 
Referrals: 
ee 155,600 —49 
Nonagricultural......... 577,700 —6 
Placements: 
i ee 139,700 —§5 
Nonagricultural......... 352,700 —7 
OE eee 185,000 —7 
i are * 167,700 —6 
Handicapped......... 14,200 +3 
Counseling interviews........ 88,000 +8 
Individuals given tests........ 60,000 +12 
Employer visits............. 86,800 —9 
Veterans 
pitied hee: *., os cwnesome 00 5 56,500 +22 
Weeks of unemployment 
a ROR A Ea 307,900 +27 
Benelits paid ©... 0.6.55. 6 $6,585,500 +31 
New applications. ........... 233,400 +21 
Referrals, nonagricultural. .. . . 136,000 —16 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 89,200 —1 
Placements, handicapped. .... 7,900 +18 
Counseling interviews........ 27,800 +13 








! The first 6 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only: they 
include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be fiting for supplemental benefits under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Includes funds available as of Dec. 31, 1953, for New Jersey; January 1954 date 
not received. 

4 Refers to veterans’ payments and claims filed wnder provisions of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act (effective October 15, 1952). Data include 17,000 
initial claims, 50,300 weeks claimed, and $318,000 paid to veterans who were also 
filing for benefits under State programs. 

5 Include 583 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
under UCV program. 

6 Excludes $13,709 paid to supplement benefits under the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance program. 
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Outlook for Youth ... 


Job Time for Youth—1954 


By JAMES P. MITCHELL 











Secretary of Labor 


PPROXIMATELY one and one-half million high school students and over a quarter million college 
students will graduate in June. Most of them will face the brand-new experience of finding a job. How 
will they react to it? For many of them it will be a bewildering experience; they may have had no guidance 

in planning and preparing for their working years and can easily make a false start. Haphazard drifting into 
employment can be disastrous for the individual, and certainly results in economic waste of manpower. 


Unaware of their own potentialities, the kind of work for which they are best suited, the importance of job 
satisfaction, or how the economy of their time may broaden or narrow their employment opportunities, 
unguided young folks may drift into jobs with an eye mainly on a paycheck, with the result that they will reap 
nothing but frustration. A job is not just work and pay; what it will lead to 10 years from now is what counts. 


We in the Department of Labor and in the Employment Service offices across the Nation are very much 
aware that employment should mean something more than the mere gaining of a livelihood. Most of an indi- 
vidual’s active hours and the greater part of his energy are devoted to work throughout his productive years. 
If he and his job are a misfit, discontent and unhappiness will be his lot. 


Not everyone seeking work comes to an employment office, but those who do so find a staff dedicating its 
best efforts to an orderly and intelligent approach to employment. Ever since the Wagner-Peyser Act estab- 
lished our Federal-State system, it has served millions of jobseekers in periods of prosperity, depression, postwar 
adjustment, and partial mobilization for defense. While it has dealt with many types of workers during these 
periods, no worker presents a greater challenge to its efforts than does the young person just entering the labor 
market. 


Let us consider the young people who are willing and able to work, bvt have no clear understanding of their 
own talents, no convictions about their own abilities, and only the vaguest concept of what business is like or 
what part they might play in it. They seem to know only that they are entering an adult world where there is a 
wide variety of ways to earn a living. How can the Employment Service help these young men and women? 


The Employment Service usually begins its work by giving the young jobseeker counseling assistance. 
He must learn to know himself; that is, how to appraise his own abilities and recognize his own aptitudes and 
inclinations. ,The Employment Service staff will help him do this. Once he has been guided that far he will 
be in a much better position to make a sound choice of work. 


However, there is another side to the young person’s problem of employment. Where are the job oppor- 
tunities? Are they in his chosen field? The public employment offices are well equipped to give practical 
help in this respect also. In the many years of their existence, these offices have kept in touch with employment 
trends and opportunities. Their operations cover the whole United States, cutting across all industries. They 
are constantly interviewing employers and jobseekers in their efforts to match men and jobs. They are serving 
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men and women of various age-groups and occupations, and of various degrees of ability, training, and edu- 
cation. From the point of view of both time and scope, they have the most comprehensive fund of labor-market 


knowledge and experience in the country. 


New Horizons and New Opportunities 


New horizons for youth have opened with the advent of new industries and new products, and by a growing 
acceptance of youthful ability. Electronics, atomic energy, jet engines, plastics, synthetic fabrics, soil con- 
ditioners, hybrid seeds are some of the new and expanding fields which hold out to youth great promise 
for career advancement. There is also an expanding field of leisure-time services to keep pace with increased 
leisure time of workers in our changing economic and social environment. With the opening up of these new 
frontiers, and the ever-growing complexities of modern business, the opportunities for youth are manifold and 


challenging. 


We are often asked, “What is the outlook for the 1954 graduate?” In this period of readjustment, the 1954 
graduate may encounter a little more difficulty than have graduates in the years just recently past. While last 
year’s graduate was eagerly sought after by a “hungry” labor market, lively with competition for all types of 
workers, this year’s graduate will more than likely have to compete with his classmates in seeking a job. However, 
rather than a hindrance, this may prove to be a blessing in disguise. The temptation to cash in on an immediately 
remunerative job, whether or not it fits into a chosen course or will further a career goal, will not be so great. 
The new jobseeker can more objectively consider his future with less danger of being enticed into a blind alley 
by some alluring alternative. He may even wisely consider that further study at this stage may greatly enhance 
his chances of reaching the coveted goal. In this more selective type of labor market, the young jobseeker 
may decide to take a job with what seems to be a rather modest salary because of other rewarding features of 
work and association which will give him valuable background experience in his chosen field. 


How the Employment Office Helps 


Service to youth in the local Employment Service office is geared to the needs of youth under the varying 
conditions of our dynamic economy. The objective of such services is to make the transition from school to 
job as smooth as possible. Its special program of employment counseling, testing, and placement is designed 
to help young applicants to realize their best potentialities and at the same time to achieve employment goals 
in which they can make their finest contribution to the national welfare. 


Most Employment Service offices are equipped to administer aptitude tests that determine basic abilities. 
When aptitude tests are given during school years, as they sometimes are under Employment Service-school 
cooperative programs, they lead the students into courses that fit them for specific employment when their 
schooling is complete. Taken at the employment office after they have left school, or have graduated, the tests 
point to the fields of activity in which young jobseekers are most likely to do their best work. Under either 
circumstance, to have this guidance is certainly an advantage. 


A youth’s first job is not necessarily the beginning of a life career, as many of us have learned through prac- 
tical experience. However, if it is a right start, he will have a sense of usefulness and satisfaction and will avoid 
delay in reaching his goal. Employment counseling has helped many a young person to discover unsuspected 
capabilities, to do a self-analysis job on himself and to recognize his limitations. All this enters into a sound 
vocational choice. ‘Therefore, when an application comes to the Placement Unit of the Employment Service, 
that unit will select openings that will give the fullest possible rein to the young jobseeker’s ability. 


+, oF oe 


As graduation time approaches, this issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REviEw devotes its pages to various 
aspects of integrating the young worker into the Nation’s labor force. Its theme is ‘Outlook for Youth.” It deals 
with the changing pattern of jobs in some of the newer and older industries, and the opportunities they offer 
to youth. It brings together the experiences of Employment Service specialists who have been working with 
young people, telling how they have used the tools of the Employment Service in carrying out their responsi- 
bilities. It is hoped that this material may prove helpful as once again activities are stepped up to assist thousands 
of young people about to experience one of the most important happenings of a lifetime—that first job! 
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Counseling Meets Changing Needs 


By CAROLYN P. GREEN 


Employment Consultant 


New York State Employment Service 


LOOK backward over the past 20 years vividly 
A underscores the impact of varying social and 
economic conditions on the attitudes and prob- 

lems of young people entering the labor market. 

Since 1929, when the State Employment Service set 
up a separate “Junior Section,” New York has been 
in a particularly fortunate position to review the 
problems which beginning workers face. Although 
the organization and concepts of counseling service 
have changed since 1929, there has been continuity 
because specially designated staffs have been dealing 
with the problems of young people throughout the 
two decades. In addition, it has been possible to 
survey historically these problems by examining the 
records of the Consultation Service, which is a Voca- 
tional Guidance Service operated jointly for the past 
20 years by the State Employment Service and the 
Vocational Advisory Service (a private guidance 
agency). The Employment Service refers applicants 
to the Consultation Service if they seem to need 
extensive counseling. 

Records of these applicants are easily accessible and 
cover the past 20-year period. 


Root Purpose Does Not Change 


What does this material reveal? Essentially that 
although the problems seem to change, the root pur- 
pose of counseling remains the same—the develop- 
ment of the individual in line with his vocational in- 
terests and his own assets. But this primary purpose 
of counseling is often obscured by problems of attitude, 
emotion, and finances that stem in part from the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the times. These con- 
comitant problems often have to be dealt with first 
before the individual is ready to think about the cen- 
tral problem of making a suitable vocational choice. 
From reviewing the records it was apparent that there 
was a considerable carryover of these subsidiary prob- 
lems from one period to another—a sort of “‘cultural 
lag.” In other words, young people (like all of us) 
show a certain inertia in adjusting their thinking and 
emotional attitudes to a changing economic world. 
For example, a young man came into the office just 
the other day asking for a job at $1.75 an hour. 
After counseling and testing, the applicant decided 
he would like to find work in a machine shop (a field 
that the counselor, too, ‘elt highly suitable) but he 
was unwilling to accept an apprenticeship opening— 
the training was too long and the salary too small. 
This youngster hasn’t yet adjusted to the fact that 
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the rise in unemployment makes employers more 
demanding, and again puts a premium on training. 

Let us turn our attention back to the depression 
years, when young people came to the Employment 
Service and to the Consultation Service primarily be- 
cause they could not get ajob. Unemployment struck 
heavily at youth just out of school. They could not 
gain a foothold in a labor market where jobs were 
scarce and previous experience was a prerequisite for 
employment. Although the need for a job was pri- 
mary, the scarcity of jobs created many other prob- 
lems for the counselor and his applicant. For ex- 
ample, problems of low morale and discouragement 
growing out of disappointment that graduation or 
special training failed to end in getting the expected 
job. Frequently frustration deepened into depression 
or bitterness, an attitude that is very hard to overcome. 

An even larger group of youngsters who hadn’t 
finished high school came to the offices during this 
period. They had quit high school because of finan- 
cial pressure at home, and, sometimes, because they 
were skeptical of the value of additional training. 
‘‘What’s the use of further training?” ‘Training for 
what?”’ ‘‘Look at so and so who has had a college 
education and can’t find a job.”’ These statements 
were not uncommon. 

Our visitors, then, included young people who came 
from families which were receiving assistance for the 
first time. Many were ashamed and upset as a result 
of what they considered their “‘charity” status. Often 
they had retreated within themselves, making it more 
difficult to reach them. Counselors had to help them 
work through these attitudes before they could see the 
importance of remaining in school or taking up addi- 
tional training in order to be better qualified to meet 
greater competition. Small scholarships—scholar- 
ships that sometimes provided not much more than 
carfare and lunch money—were very important dur- 
ing this period, the Vocational Advisory Service found. 

Often the counselor’s first problem was to get a boy 
or girl started. Frequently this had to be initiated on 
a social or an avocational basis. Later, in 1933, the 
CCC and, in 1935, the NYA helped on several counts: 
(1) through the monetary award, (2) through the 
boost to morale, and (3) through the training and 
actual work experience provided. All were of in- 
valuable help to counselors and young persons in 
combating the frustration and wasted years that char- 
acterized the “Great Depression.” Eight million 
young Americans were helped this way by the CCC 
and NYA until they closed shop in 1943. 








During this period, it was only natural that em- 
ployers should constantly raise their job specifications 
* to get the most highly qualified applicants. This was 
particularly true of the educational requirements, 
which often lost all relationship to the actual require- 
ments of the job. Young people, those fortunate 
enough to find any employment, often had to take 
jobs for which they were overqualified and they took 
them, often with a very bad taste in their mouth. 
This raised another problem for the counselor—the 
necessity of helping the young person see the value of 
work experience even if that. experience was not re- 
lated to his training, interests, and long-term plans. 

The general economic condition affected their atti- 
tude towards the kind of jobs they wanted to plan for. 
Job security became very important. There was a 
great deal of interest in civil service. This interest in 
jobs which are alleged to have security carried over 
beyond the depression years into the war period. 

Other emotional attitudes and problems engendered 
by the economic strains of the depression also per- 
sisted. As a matter of fact, according to census re- 
ports, youth was one of the last groups to recover from 
the burden of unemployment. But gradually the 
labor-market emphasis shifted and the problems con- 
fronting the counselor and the counselee changed. 
The basic problem still was to get young people to 
see the importance of remaining in school to com- 
plete their education or vocational training and to 
choose a suitable field of work. Now youth gave new 
reasons for wanting to leave school. ‘Jobs are call- 
ing.” “The draft is just ahead.” ‘Money is easy to 
earn.” “Training isn’t necessary for most jobs.” 

Between 1940 and 1950, the 14-to-24 age groups 
dropped by 2% million, yet the number of them in 
the labor force fell off by only 400,000. The trend 
in employing children under 18 rose sharply. Mech- 
anization of industry increased; jobs were broken 
down, more and more, into their component parts; 
less training was required to fill these jobs. Employers 
were Opening up a greater variety of jobs to young 
people with little or no training. For instance, they 
hired technical-school graduates or dropouts for jobs 
that used to be open only to college graduates, 
totally untrained boys for jobs that formerly were 
filled by the vocationally trained, girls for jobs that 
used to be reserved for boys, and so on. Many em- 
ployers also preferred draft-deferred boys to those 
with a 1-A draft classification. 

Then, too, young people were more interested in 
industrial work—‘defense or war jobs.” That is 
where the money is, they thought, and since training 
wasn’t necessary for most jobs, they were eager to 
leave school and begin to earn high wages. There 
was little discouragement, though some apprehension 
about the draft, and sometimes humiliation on the 
part of those classified 4—-F. 

In the war decade, the chief problems facing the 
counselor were: (1) to help the boy or girl recognize 
that counseling could help despite plentiful jobs and 
comparatively high wages; (2) to help the young 
person to realize the importance, on a long-term 
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basis, of not leaving school before he had completed 
his training; (3) to give help in choosing a field of 
work that was suitable in terms of his own abilities and 
interests; and (4) to aid in selecting a job that would 
further his plans, even though it might mean an im- 
mediate monetary sacrifice. 

Boys facing induction were interested in the im- 
mediate dollar return, not in the future of the job. 
This attitude of “drift until drafted” carried over 
into the postwar and the Korean-war period. It 
was fostered, of course, by the reluctance of many 
employers to employ “‘draft-bait.”” But, on the other 
hand, some employers were willing to hire well- 
qualified 1—A’s even as apprentices and learners, in 
the expectation of getting them back after their 
military service. 


Some Postwar Difficulties 


After the war, some of the young men who stayed 
home were displaced by returning veterans, causing 
them irritation and dismay. The veterans, too, for 
that matter, were often disappointed that their ex- 
perience and increased maturity and responsibilities 
did not qualify them for much better jobs than those 
they left or were offered. ; 

Training was in the air during this postwar period 
because of the GI bill. But many fly-by-night 
operators moved into the education business. Both 
veterans and civilians needed counseling as to their 
fitness for certain courses and on the quality of the 
schools and the type of course. 

The slight recession in 1949-50 was ended with the 
Korean war. The period since 1950 may be largely 
characterized as one of full employment. The 
counselor has had the continuing problem of getting 
boys and girls starting their careers to see the wisdom 
of accepting suitable jobs where they can develop 
their skills, particularly when unskilled or simple 
semiskilled jobs are available at higher rates of pay. 
Now, as always, it is important for the young person 
to appraise himself and to choose the right field of 
work—right for him—in spite of the lure of easy jobs 
and relatively high wages in many different fields. 


Personal Problems in the Way 


Employment Service counselors feel that too many 
of the young people seeking their advice today are 
more personally troubled or disturbed than those of 10 
or 20 years ago. Available records show that during 
the depression, these young people had psychological 
problems, problems which usually were byproducts of 
the lack of job opportunities. Today the counselors 
report that they encounter more young men and 
women whose personal problems interfere with their 
selecting a suitable field of work or progressing satis- 
factorily in their chosen field. Is it because those who 
are relatively well adjusted have such an easy time 
finding a job that they do not feel the need to use the 
counseling service offered by the Employment 
Service? Consequently, do the counselors see a 
greater proportion of disturbed young people and get 

' (Continued on page 24) 
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The Michigan 
Occupational 
(ruides 


By SHERRILL C. PASSAGE 


Supervisor, Occupational Research Unit 
Michigan State Employment Service 


THE Commission shall take all appropriate steps to reduce and 
prevent unemployment; to encourage and assist in the adoption of 
practical methods of vocational training, retraining and voca- 
tinal guidance; . . . to promote the reemployment of unem- 
ployed workers throughout the State in every other way that may 
be feasible; and to these ends carry on and publish the results of 
investigations and research studies. 

—MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY ACT 


ACH year our agency receives numerous requests 

for information about the Michigan occupational 

guide program. Some inquiries ask how the pro- 

gram started or how publications are developed; 

other communications request guides, copies of our 

outline, or information about the different groups 
covered. 

This article relates why the Michigan job guide 
series was started and the manner in which the publi- 
cations are serving youth and other groups throughout 
the State. An article about the development and 
distribution of guides, titled “Job Information for 
Youth,” appeared in the April 1953 issue of the 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW. 


x * * 


Shortly after V—J Day the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission faced the task of helping many 
discharged veterans find suitable jobs. Among other 
services, the agency expanded its counseling program 
to aid in this project. The Veterans Employment 
Center was opened in Detroit. This special office was 
designed to serve all veterans with vocational problems. 

It was not long before employment counselors in this 
office found there was too little accurate job informa- 
tion available to give adequate assistance to veterans 
in developing their vocational plans. Much of the 
information was out of date, and available publica- 
tions seldom reflected actual job conditions in 
Michigan. 
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“WILL HELP YOU 
FIND A JOB / 


This display is loaned to schools and libraries to publicize 
agency publications and activities. 


As a result, a group of counselors was assigned to 
collect local data about jobs. Some counselors made 
telephone calls or personal visits to employers, educa- 
tional institutions, licensing agencies, labor organiza- 
tions, and community agencies. Others wrote letters 
to publishers requesting copies of their occupational 
literature. Finally, the collected information was 
combined and duplicated in the form of job briefs. 
These were given to counselors to use in their work. 

News about these job briefs soon became wide- 
spread both in and outside the agency. Within a 
short time the commission received requests for copies 
from educators, guidance workers, veterans, and even 
some of the employers who had contributed informa- 
tion. 

These requests, and the fact there was too little in- 
formation published about occupations in the State, 
resulted in the formation of the Occupational Infor- 
mation Unit in 1947. (The name has since been 
changed to Occupational Research Unit.) This unit 
was given the task of collecting, analyzing, and pub- 
lishing comprehensive Michigan job information in 
booklets called “occupational guides.” 

These guides were designed to answer such ques- 
tions about jobs as ‘What does a worker do?” “What 
wages can beginners and skilled workers expect?” 
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Michigan job guides are used by community organizations during group discussions of vocations. 


‘What training is needed and where can it be ob- 
tained?” ‘“‘Where can an opening be found?” 
“What are the chances in this occupation?” and “Is 
this the right job for me?” 


The objective of the Michigan occupational guide 
series, from the start, has been the publication of 
accurate job facts which could be used (1) in the 
placement of unemployed workers; (2) in the voca- 
tional guidance of youth; (3) in vocational training, 
retraining, classification, and other personnel activi- 
ties; and (4) as technical information. How this ob- 
jective has been realized may be noted by the variety 
of situations in which~different groups use the publi- 
cations. 


Acency Uses.—The job guides were originally de- 
veloped as tools for Employment Service personnel to 
use in placement work. Later, agency referees found 
they were useful in helping them prepare decisions 
for unemployment claims cases. From the start, the 
booklets proved excellent public relations media for 
agency personne] to use during field visits. 


INpustryY Uses.—Many employers and labor organ- 
izations report Michigan occupational guides are 
helpful in their activities. Following are a few situa- 
tions in which they are being used: 

1. The chief engineer of a large radio and TV 
station, who gave valuable assistance during the 
preparation of our “Radio and TV _ Broadcasting 
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Occupations” guide, now quotes from the guide 
while speaking before high-school and college groups 
and has jobseekers read it at his station. 

2. The industrial relations director of a large 
automotive concern requested copies of our guides 
about skilled trades. He said his department planned 
to use them in evaluating and revising their in-plant 
training program for apprentices. 

3. The officers of a local printing union have 
applicants for apprentice openings read our job guide 
about their work. In this manner, they feel each 
applicant will acquire a basic understanding of the 
duties and will be able to talk intelligently when 
appearing before the joint apprenticeship committee 
for possible indenture. 

4. Several employers report they use our guides 
in such personnel activities as interviewing job seekers, 
counseling with employees, classifying jobs, and 
recruiting workers. 

5. Labor organizations report certain job guides 
have proved very helpful during labor-management 
meetings. 


ScHooL Uses.—Michigan occupational guides are 
used extensively today by youth in public and private 
high schools in all sections of the State. Educators 
report the publications are used as texts in many 
high-school classes, particularly English, civics, social 
studies, vocations, government, and adult education. 
(Michigan students can obtain guides at 10 cents per 
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Students use Michigan job guides in public and private school libraries. 


copy.) School librarians state the guides are in con- 
stant demand either for reference or in special class- 
room projects. Several schools also report job guides 
are used as reference material during group discussions 
on career days. 


Uses By Epucators.—Educators have used Michi- 
gan job guides for a variety of purposes. Probably 
the most important of these is vocational guidance 
work with young people in high schools and colleges. 

Our guides also are used as reference texts in col- 
leges, particularly in education courses covering the 
use of occupational information and the evaluation of 
occupational literature. 

School officials in many communities report they 
review each guide as soon as it is published. They 
state the Michigan job guides are one source by which 
they can periodically check the need to revise, elim- 
inate, or develop vocational courses in their school 
system. 

At a college of mortuary science, the admitting 
officer requests each applicant to read our occupa- 
tional guide “‘Morticians.”’ If, after reading the re- 
quirements, the applicant is convinced of the sound- 
ness of his choice, the subsequent steps in registration 
are completed. 

One private-school administrator found a unique use 
for another publication. He purchased a quantity 
and used them as “giveaways’’ to interest prospective 
students in enrolling at his school. 
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Community Uses.—Many youth organizations use 
Michigan occupational guides. Boys’ clubs, YMCA’s, 
YWCA’s, Boy Scout troops, Catholic Youth Organi- 
zations, the Juvenile Detention School and Clinic, the 
Jewish Community Center, and the Urban League are 
among the more prominent community groups which 
use the guides for group discussions of vocations or 
vocational guidance activities. 

The community organization which makes the 
greatest use of Michigan job guides is the public li- 
brary. Over 300 libraries and branches make our 
publications available for circulation and reference to 
residents throughout the State. 

Professional associations often find the Michigan 
occupational guides useful. Between 1945 and 1950, 
there was a critical shortage of trained librarians in 
Michigan. In an effort to recruit new personnel, the 
State library association requested us to prepare a 
publication about the profession of “librarian.” The 
association gave invaluable assistance to this project, 
and the “Librarians”? guide was published during the 
fall of 1951. According to latest reports, the number 
of students training for library work has almost 
doubled. 

Many Government agencies find the Michigan oc- 
cupational guides useful. Veterans Administration 
personnel in regional offices throughout the country 
use the publications in counseling with veterans. VA 
hospitals keep copies available for veterans to read 
during convalescence. One official of a penal insti- 
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MICHIGAN OCCUPATIONAL GUIDES 


|. Barber 28. Professional Musicians 
2. Steam Fitters & Pipe Fitters 29. Typing Occupations 
3. Office-Machine Servicemen 


%. watch & Clock Repairmen 30. Automobile & Truck Mechanics 


5. Plumbing Occupations 31. Morticians 

6. Radio & TV Repairmen 32. Machinist, Tool Makers and 

7. Chiropodist Die Makers 

8. Optometrist 33, Stationary Engineering Occupations 
9, Dentist 34, Model Makers & Related Occupations 
10. Beauty Operator 35. Pattern Makers, wood & Metal 

Il. Pharmacist 36. Dressmaking Occupations 

12. Optician 37. Tailoring Occupations 

13. Dental Technician 38, Aircraft Mechanics 

14, Veterinarian 39, Radio % TV Broadcasting Occupa- 
15. Printing Pressmen tions 

16. Stereotypers & Electrotypers 90, Welding & Related Occupations 

17. Lithographic Occupations UI. Carpenter 

18, Photoengraving Occupations 92, Millman 

19. Composing-Room Occupations 43. Cabinetmaker 

20. Bookbinding Occupations 44, Automobile-Body Repairmen 

21. Furniture Finishers 7 45. Seasonal Farm Jobs-Michigan 


22. Cleaning & Pressing Occupations 46. General Farm Jobs-Michigan 
23. Shipboard Occupations-Great Lakes 47. Librarians 





24. Electrical Occupations 48. Shoe Repairman 

25. Sewing-Machine Operators 49. Licensed Occupations-Michigan 
26, Key-Punch Operators 50. Bricklayers 

27, Stenographic Occupations 51. Accountants 








The Michigan Occupational Guide Series. 


tution for young people wrote “our boys become very 
interested in their vocational futures and your guides 
give them much helpful information.” Civil service 
commissions find the job guides important. As one 
wrote, “We find your occupational guides helpful in 
the preparation of ‘specs,’ particularly when we are 
making comparisons with jobs in private industry.” 
The director of a large TB sanatorium stated ‘‘your 
publications are often used in counseling with patients 
to plan their vocational futures.” 


Community Contributes to Guide Series 


Other instances could be cited in which the Michi- 
gan job guides are used by professional and employer 
associations and by community agencies. However, 
we feel it is more important to mention a method by 
which we are having publications developed by 
persons outside our agency. This method could be 
called the “community approach” to occupational 
guide preparation. (Certainly, it might be worth- 
while for other agencies with limited budget and staff 
to consider.) 

Under this method, an authority (person or organi- 
zation) is selected and requested to prepare a job 
guide for our series. The authority is asked to follow 
a basic outline which we supply. We, as publisher, 
reserve the right to edit the draft, although we do 
submit the edited copy to the author for his approval 
before the guide-is published. 

So far we have prepared two publications in this 
manner. The first was the “Bricklayers” guide, which 
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was written by the head bricklayer apprentice in- 
structor of the local building trades school. The 
second, “Accountants,” was prepared by the vice 
president of a local accountancy college. Other 
tentative guides and their sponsors include ‘‘Physi- 
cians’ — State Medical Society; ‘‘Nurses’” — local 
Nurses Association; ‘‘Plasterers’’—Plasterers Union; 
and ““Teachers’”—local educator. 

Thus, the community leaders and organizations are 
contributing to our program. Having publications 
prepared by two methods should insure a continued 
source of reliable job publications for the future. 

Certainly, it helps to show how the Michigan occu- 
pational guide program is fulfilling its objective— 
supplying accurate job information to Michigan 
youth, jobseekers, educators, and industry. 








At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


the last census, according to estimates released in 
March by Robert W. Burgess, Director, Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. At the beginning 
of this year the population numbered about 161,100,- 
000, as compared with 151,132,000 in April 1950. 

The growth in population has been remarkably 
stable for the past several years, ranging between 2.5 
and 2.7 million a year, or at an average annual rate of 
about 1.7 percent. Of major significance is the con- 
tinued high level of births in this decade, reaching 
almost 4 million in 1953 alone, the greatest number to 
occur in any year to date. In comparison, births 
during 1940 numbered about 2.6 million. 

There were about 1% million deaths in 1953, with 
the natural increase (excess of births over deaths) 
reaching a new high of about 2,438,000. 

On the whole, however, since the beginning of this 
decade, net civilian immigration has contributed 
about 11 percent to the net gain in our population, or 
about the same as in the 1940-50 decade. 


®. ¢ & 


During the 1940-50 decade more people were 
added to the population of the USA than in any other 
10-year period of the Nation’s history. The gain was 
19,028,000 people, more than the total population in 
1840. The 1950 census counted 150,697,000 people 
in the United States and 482,000 abroad. 

Immigration accounted for a small proportion of the 
growth. Slightly over a million immigrants—only 
about one-fourth the 1900-10 net migration—came to 
the United States during the last decade. 


German Trade Union Women Study in U. S. 


Tyree German women, each prominent in the 
trade-union movement of their country, are on a first- 
hand study tour of the employment, working condi- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Youth Looks at the 
Youth Center 


HE Youth Placement and Counseling Center, a 

function of the Utah State Department of Em- 

ployment Security, came into being in April 1951. 
It was founded upon the premise that the Salt Lake 
community is able and morally obligated to assist its 
young citizens in making socially productive and 
individually satisfying vocational adjustments. Be- 
hind the youth center are the Employment Service 
facilities and an executive committee composed of 
key citizens representing the local boards of education, 
the chamber of commerce, PTA, retail trades, various 
social service agencies, the vocational school, Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, union organizations, and industry. 
In the monthly meetings, this committee prescribes 
basic policy upon which the center operates and dis- 
cusses solutions to problems relevant to assisting youth 
in entering the world of work. 


Effective Slogan 


The members of the Youth Counseling Center have 
taken to heart the slogan, ‘“‘Vocation by choice, not 
chance!” This slogan implies four general activities: 
First, to assist youth in analyzing his abilities, interests, 
ambitions, education, work experience, and pertinent 
background factors for the purpose of arriving at 
some vocational objective; second, to promote and 
obtain employer acceptance of qualified youth; 
third, to refer and effect placement of each youth on 
the appropriate job; and fourth, to initiate followup 
activity in order to ascertain the relative effectiveness 
of such a program. 

Since the inception of the program 3 years ago, 
the counselors have endeavored to evaluate the mer- 
its of the service through followup. The areas to 
be evaluated were: Present employment and job satis- 
faction; the public employment service office as a 
source of job-opportunity and labor-market informa- 
tion; an appraisal of the counseling service; and tests 
as functional aids. The following discussion concerns 
itself with some of the followup findings. 
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SALT LAKE OFFICE COUNSELING STAFF 
Utah Department of Employment Security 


Jos SatisFAcTion.—When questioning the youth 
on how well they liked their present employment and 
categorizing the responses in terms of self-referral, 
referral by friend, and referral by the Employment 
Service, fully three-fourths of the youths who had 
“landed” jobs as a result of ES referrals liked their 
jobs very much. In both the self-referral and the 
friend-referral groups, only 50 percent indicated that 
they liked their jobs very much. It was also noted 
that 1 out of 5 of the self-referrals did not like his 
present type of work, whereas in the ES referral 
group none expressed a dislike for his job. The rest 
of those answering this question felt that their jobs 
were all right, expressing no special feelings of like or 
dislike. 

Another stimulant to “job satisfaction” is the 
feeling that by exerting initiative, one can secure 
a better or higher position than now held. When 
confronted with the question of potential advance- 
ment opportunities of their present jobs, the percent- 
age of persons referred by the ES who felt that the 
opportunities for advancement were very good on 
their job was twice that of persons who had found 
jobs on their own (44 percent and 21 percent, re- 
spectively). On the other hand, 43 percent of the 
self-referrals felt that advancement opportunities in 
their jobs were poor or completely lacking, but only 
18 percent of the ES referrals expressed this feeling. 

Considerable insight into the reasons for finding 
greater job satisfaction by the youth-center referrals 
compared to the self-referrals may be gleaned by 
observing the general procedure involved in placing 
a youth on the job. However, space limitations 
prevent a detailed coverage other than to say that 
each youth is assisted in developing vocational objec- 
tives, after which every effort is made to develop the 
proper employer contacts to expedite fulfillment of 
the plan. Thus, by taking a little time in selecting 
work, it is not surprising that a larger percentage of 
persons find jobs that offer greater satisfaction and 
advancement than do those who take the first job 
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offered them with little thought as to the nature or 
future of the work involved. 


Jos OpporTuNity AND LABOR MARKET INFORMA- 
TION.—When the opinions regarding this office as a 
source of job opportunity were solicited from the 
youth, 13 out of every 20 felt that as such it was very 
good. Thus, 65 percent of the sample recognized the 
Employment Office as a doorway to a vocational 
future. 

In reviewing the nonagricultural openings received 
and the placements made with youth under 21 for 
the first 7 months during 1951, 1952, and 1953, it was 
noted that this age group filled 8 percent, 10 percent, 
and 11 percent, respectively, of all the placements. 
The gradual yearly increase in percentages of youth 
placements is encouraging and shows that the in- 
creased effort of the ES interviewers in selling em- 
ployers the idea of youth as good worker potential is 
paying off. Youth is definitely gaining a stronger 
foothold on the ladder of demand. 

Fifty-nine percent ofsthe youth queried felt that 
they were given a great deal of labor-market infor- 
mation. This is one area where this office must strive 
to make improvements. The agency possesses a 
great amount of labor-market information, but in the 
main it is statistical and interpretation is burdensome. 
The department is endeavoring to make it more read- 
able and accessible. 


COUNSELING AND TEsTiING.—The counselors in the 
youth center have the impression that many people, 
including youth, are timid or reluctant to come to the 
employment office. To the outsider it may seem an 
impersonal, charitylike agency which could do 
violence to one’s ego. One may feel, “‘If I can’t find 
a job by myself, ’'m not worth much.” There may 
also be a tendency to stereotype the Employment 
Service as just another Government organization. 

With these thoughts in mind, the young applicants 
were questioned to determine how those who had 
come in contact with the center felt about it. The 
responses were favorable, with about 95 percent indi- 
cating that they would gladly advise a friend seeking 
work to apply at the’-employment office. Ninety- 
seven percent felt that the interviewers and counselors 
were very courteous and sympathetic. 

Generally speaking, the participants gave favorable 
responses in evaluating the services of the counseling 
program. Over 50 percent of the counselees said 
they had received a great deal of help from the ses- 
sions, and only 15 percent indicated that they had 
received no help. They indicated that rather than 
being “told” what to do, they were encouraged to 
express themselves and to make up their own minds. 
This appealed to them. As for assistance in working 
out a vocational objective, 42 percent felt that their 
experience with the center was very helpful. A 
similar-sized group had received some help, and only 
16 percent felt that they had received no help at all. 

When considering the necessity and usefulness of 
tests, 72 percent of the sample were in agreement that 
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the tests were necessary. Fifty-six percent of those 
taking the GENERAL APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY felt that 
the test results were very helpful. The percentage is 
somewhat lower for those taking the proficiency or 
special aptitude tests. This is understandable be- 
cause these are given with employer compliance in 
mind, and if a specific job is not realized the indi- 
vidual often feels he has gained nothing by the tests. 


OBSERVATIONS OF YOUTH COoUNSELOR.—Because of 
“good times” or “prosperity,” a dangerous attitude 
has arisen. That is, many youths have not been too 
concerned about job selection; “If I don’t like this job 
I can easily get another” has become a prevalent 
attitude. Job opportunities still are relatively plenti- 
ful; however, employers are becoming more selective. 
Youth must be better qualified. They are competing 
with older and more experienced workers. Young 
people must consider seriously the personal prepara- 
tion needed for entering into a suitable life’s work. 

Here are some of the biggest problems the Youth 
Counseling Center has encountered in acquainting 
youngsters with job opportunities and in developing 
sound vocational plans: Jmpatience—they don’t have 
time to plan, they must have immediate work; A(ti- 
tude—‘‘The world owes me a living,” or “Get all you 
can for as little effort as possible’; Unrealistic De- 
mands—they want starting salaries far in excess of 
their worth, or want journeyman positions when they 
should be thinking only of trainee or apprenticeship 
levels; Lack of Poise—many do not know how to look 
for, ask for, or dress for a job. We cannot exaggerate 
the importance of helping young people to a right 
understanding of themselves, the ethics of employ- 
ment, and their relationship to the labor market; that 
not only finding a job, but keeping a job is necessary if 
success is to be realized. 

High-school students in the Salt Lake City metro- 
politan area are increasingly being made aware of 
the nature and value of vocational guidance and plan- 
ning. The various school executives have recognized 
the need of students for such services as the youth cen- 
ter is able to give, and have invited counselors into 
the schools to administer and interpret the General 
Aptitude Test Battery. With the combined efforts 
of the school counselors and the center, students are 
better able to choose a suitable life’s work and an ap- 
propriate course of work for better preparation. Work 
has been done at both senior- and junior-class levels 
and seems to have met with very favorable reaction 
from students and educators. 

In a complex society such as ours, with so many 
occupational alternatives, the need for the type of 
services offered by the ES Youth Counseling Center 
is strongly felt. Although some progress has been 
made by this community service, it has hardly 
scratched the surface. With the assistance of the 
school counselors and the other interested community 
groups, much more can be done which will help our 
young people make satisfactory vocational adjustments 
and thus assure for the Nation a better adjusted citi- 
zenry.: 
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Jobs for Youth 


Build Better Communities 


HE community of Scranton, Pa., combines 

certain of its resources, such as educational 

groups, civic organizations, and employers, to 
accomplish the objective of ‘‘job satisfaction” for its 
youth who are entering the labor market. 

The first community move of this type had its. 
genesis in the depression. At that particular time, 
there were approximately 1,500 active applications, 
all new labor-market entrants (high-school graduates), 
registered in clerical codes. There were few, if any, 
clerical openings, but there was a great demand for 
workers in the needle trades, in textiles, in restaurants, 
and in domestic service. Five hundred of these new 
entrants were called in and asked if they would not 
consider what were then termed “blue-collar jobs.” 
We pointed out the limitations with regard to clerical 
openings and the opportunities in fields on the demand 
list with upgrading possibilities. ‘The majority of the 
young applicants expressed an interest in these fields 
of work. 

The local office then proceeded to contact the super- 
visors of vocational education in Scranton and in the 
Lackawanna County School Districts, without whose 
interest and backing no program would be effective. 
School superintendents were also consulted and 
approved the setting up of training classes, and union 
endorsement, wherever it could be effected, was 
obtained. 

By invitation of the Scranton office, 20 needle-trade 
employers concurred in the methods of training pro- 
posed by the Employment Service and the vocational 
supervisors. One hundred and forty girls were 
trained in power-sewing-machine operations under a 
course set up by the Scranton School District. The 
materials to be worked on were supplied by the 
manufacturers. One large plant set aside a room 
with 140 machines and released the top foreman to do 
the training. Since the goods worked on could not 
reach the open market, the local welfare agencies 
were requested to distribute the finished products to 
the needy families on their rolls) One hundred and 
thirty-eight girls were absorbed in private industry 
(only two were not referred because of poor co- 
operation). 

At this time aptitude tests were not being ad- 
ministered in the Service. Selections were made on 
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the basis of training (practical arts course) and 
interests. ‘The course, set up under the George-Dean 
Act (Pennsylvania-Woodside Act), was requested for 
a period of 13 weeks. Individual employers visited 
the school and indicated to the instructor the number 
they could absorb. Within 3 weeks the instructor 
sent several trainees to the Employment Service for 
referral. The class was completed 2 weeks ahead of 
schedule. No indigent lad in Lackawanna County 
was without a couple of pairs of good sturdy trousers, 
complete with belt straps, suspender buttons, or 
zipper. 

It was interesting to note, in one plant, that when 
supervisory training (TWI under the War Manpower 
Commission) was given for upgrading from operator 
to supervisor, the 20 supervisors selected for training 
were all graduates of this course. Another course, 
sponsored by the DPI and endorsed by unions, was 
for jacquard weavers, and again the same interest was 
evoked and the materials distributed in a like manner. 
Our local women’s club sponsored a program for 
the training of domestics and the Big Sister Organiza- 
tion granted its home to be-used for practice training. 
Courses were set up for waitresses, bus girls, and 
hostesses. Here, too, the Federated Women’s Clubs 
were cosponsors. The following year there. was a 
shortage of salesclerks and both the County and 
Scranton School Districts sponsored salesclerk-training 
courses. Instructors consisted of various. personnel 
directors of the department and variety stores, while 
members of the FBI gave training on the recognition 
of counterfeit currency. About 200 boys and girls 
took advantage of this program and were placed 
successfully. 


Holiday Employment 


A very important project, organized a few years 
ago by the Employment Service, was designed to help 
students seeking holiday employment. One of the 
school principals complained that employers were 
hiring 10th-grade students and this was disrupting 
the school. When the school refused to excuse the 
students, the children defied authorities and played 
‘“‘hookey.” ‘To remedy this situation, our local office 
asked employers in the department and variety stores 
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if they would not cooperate by refusing to hire stu- 
dents unless they came through the employment 
office. The employers were glad to cooperate in 
controlling the situation. 

The schools then arranged to release lists of students 
who could be excused during the last class period. 
Any student applying directly to the employer was 
advised it would be necessary to register at the Em- 
ployment Service office and to furnish evidence that 
he had been excused by the school. This stabilized 
the program of holiday employment, relieved the 
employer of criticism and the school of the disrupting 
effect of unauthorized absences from class. 


Training Course for Telephone Operators 


Another excellent program of cooperation is one 
the Employment Service has planned with the schools 
and the Bell Telephone Co. In alternate years, a 
training course is set up for PBX operators, and three 
students of every parochial and public high school in 
the area are referred by the school principal. These 
classes are timed so that they come after the student 
has had maximum training in typing, and prior to 
any preparation for final examinations. Classes are 
conducted on two evenings each week in the local 
ES office by the Bell Telephone Co.’s supervisor of 
instruction. In order to enroll in the classes, the 
trainee must have a referral card from the school 
principal. Written approval from parents is required 
if the student plans to accept a summer job in the 
Poconos or other resort area, 

Relationships between the counseling division, the 
guidance teachers, and school principals is most 
satisfactory. When the General Aptitude Test Bat- 
teries were instituted in the Scranton office, principals, 
guidance teachers, and school superintendents were 
invited to hear an explanation of the intent and ob- 
jectives of the tests. —The Employment Service gives 
the tests to the students each year and forms are re- 
turned to the guidance teachers with test results. 
These indicate: (1) fields of aptitude; (2) fields of 
interest; (3) suggested objectives; and (4) alternate 
objective. 

The testing program has been an outstanding factor 
in coordinating “all out” community participation. 
Schools, employers, and agencies recognize this tool, 
because of its objectivity, as advantageous to all 
concerned. This also holds true of proficiency tests. 

The dissemination of information on the General 
Aptitude Test Batteries was not limited to the school. 
Under the recommendation of the local chapter of 
NVGA, approximately 100 employers representing 
diverse industries were invited to a meeting where the 
chief of testing of the central office formally introduced 
this battery. 

t Each year a local publisher (with union approval) 
places an order with us for a trainee printer appren- 
tice, requesting that all referrals be recent entrants to 
the labor market interested and qualified (after 
counseling and General Aptitude Test Batteries) in 
the printing field of work. A similar request comes 
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from an employer for inspectors. A large railroad 
office places orders for new entrants to the labor force, 
specifying that the ES check their school achievement 
records and administer a proficiency test. Some 34 
local welfare agencies follow the same pattern when 
placing orders for clerical workers. 

Part IV of the DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 
is thoroughly explained to vocational guidance teach- 
ers so that they are able to interpret the meaning of 
entry codes. Also, our Labor Market Letter is part 
of the information we supply guidance teachers in this 
area. From time to time the supervisor of guidance 
will suggest to the local ES manager the type of 
labor-market information the students have requested. 

After school opens, a statistical report is given to the 
school principal along these lines: ‘In September a 
total of 126 young men and women, recent high-school 
graduates, were placed in jobs through PSES local 
offices in this area. A breakdown of the industries 
and occupational classifications in which these young 
people were placed is presented in response to requests 
for such information received from local school per- 
sonnel engaged in providing an employment counsel- 
ing service to youths leaving school. The manufac- 
turing industries and numbers placed in each were: 
Textile, 6; Apparel, 22; Lumber Products and Furni- 
ture, 9; Paper and Printing, 4; Chemical and Allied, 
1; Leather and Rubber Products, 24; Miscellaneous 
Manufacturing, 5; Nonmanufacturing industries: 
Construction, 1; Wholesale and Retail Trade, 43; Fi- 
nance, Insurance, and Real Estate, 1; Service, 10. 
These 126 youths were placed in the following occu- 
pational groups: Clerical and Sales, 36; Service, 14; 
Skilled, 22; Semiskilled, 17; and Unskilled and 
Other, 37.” 

In 1948, the Scranton School District issued a voca- 
tional pamphlet for classes in occupational civics. 
Material was supplied by the Employment Service, 
the office statistician giving full cooperation to the 
project. 


At Home in the ES Local Office 


The Director of Vocational Education in the Scran- 
ton School District is very much at home in the 
Scranton local office. He endeavors to learn from the 
referral interviewers what it is the employer expects of 
an applicant on an entry job. He then tries to pre- 
pare the students in the vocational courses to meet 
these requirements, recognizing that our Service can 
best express these needs. 

The plan of registering high-school students is most 
satisfactory. The principals of the schools and home- 
room teachers have been thoroughly trained in the 
proper execution of the 511 application form. The 
procedure is as follows: The principal directs the ap- 
plication process over the loudspeaker while the 
homeroom teachers do the proctoring. In training 
the proctor, we highlight the importance of indicating 
on the application the mathematics and _ science 
courses taken by the student and under “Skills, 
Knowledge, Abilities” the length of and specific train- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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1. Counseling Important in Selection of Trainees 


By OLIVE E. CRAVEN, Head Counselor 
and L. A. DANIEL, Head of Applicant Service Division 
Miami Office, Florida State Employment Service 


SSISTANCE is selecting apprentices through 
aptitude testing and counseling has been offered 
to employers, unions, and joint apprenticeship 
committees in Miami for several years. Acceptance 
of this service has gradually increased, but full utiliza- 
tion and understanding have not yet been obtained. 

The apprenticeship committees which are using 
this program are very vocal in praise of testing as 
a screening process, but the part played by counsel- 
ing, of which testing is only a part, is not so well 
understood. ‘The Miami Newspaper Printing Press- 
man’s Union has put in its bylaws the requirement 
that each applicant for apprenticeship must be tested 
by the Florida State Employment Service before being 
accepted by the local. The Carpenter’s Union also 
is enthusiastic about the results obtained. “We 
positively refuse to approve anyone who has not passed 
all the tests satisfactorily,” the union business agent 
said. ‘At first we made exceptions for sons of car- 
penters and others we considered good prospects, 
but many of these failed within a comparatively 
short period and had to be dropped. Using aptitude 
testing has materially lowered our turnover rate and 
enabled us to bring more suitable apprentices into 
our union.” 

Aptitude testing and counseling started in Miami 
with the Carpenter’s Union. At first it was experi- 
mental, and time off from work for the purpose of 
counseling was sometimes grudgingly given and 
accepted. In fact, some of the men tested never 
returned for the counseling interview. The ap- 
prenticeship committee felt that if the applicant had 
passed the test scores further loss of time from work 
was useless. 

The error of this assumption was rather dramati- 
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cally revealed by an applicant we shall call Mr. Bell. 
Mr. Bell made scores far above those required for 
carpenter apprentice, but his scores on other factors 
were even higher. In fact, he qualified for every 
OAP in the book. Most exciting of all were his high 
scores on G, N, S and P, indicating that he possessed 
exceptional aptitudes for the engineering field. The 
counselor hastily called Mr. Bell and whetted his 
curiosity by saying she had something extremely 
interesting to tell him. He came in the next day. 

Mr. Bell was a veteran in his early 20’s with an 
engaging manner and physically well able to do the 
arduous duties of a construction carpenter. He had 
a wife and two children. 

“You have made some unusually high scores on 
your aptitude tests,” the counselor said. ‘“They not 
only qualify you for many fields you might want to 
enter, but they seem to indicate success in the field 
of engineering above others.” 

*“That’s odd,” said Mr. Bell. ‘“‘I studied engineering 
2-years in college and dropped out because I didn’t 
think I was getting anywhere. Of course, I had some 
financial problems, too.” 

At the end of the hour Mr. Bell had decided to go 
back into engineering. He got in touch with an 
engineering firm in his hometown and obtained a job, 
going to school at night. 

He was an unusual applicant in another way, also. 
He wrote a letter to the counselor thanking her for her 
interest and stated that he was very happy in his 
present position. He added that his employer was 
interested in the aptitude tests which had shown so 
conclusively that engineering was his field and would 
like further information about them. The informa- 
tion was forwarded to the State Employment Service 
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in the employer’s city and thus another friendly 
contact was made possible for our industry service 
representative there. 

It is unlikely that Mr. Bell would have remained an 
apprentice carpenter very long, thus increasing turn- 
over among apprentices. 


xk 


Mr. Whimple would have been another contributor 
to this turnover were it not that our counselor dis- 
covered his unsuitability in time—and very for- 
tunately. 

It began for the counselor just like any routine case 
of a round peg being selected for a round hole. Mr. 
Whimple was an ordinary counselee, a fellow you 
could easily forget soon after he left your desk. His 
manner was a little slow, but he had passing scores 
in the aptitude test for carpenter apprentice. 

‘“‘Any serious illnesses?”’ asked the counselor. 

‘Well, nothing right recently. 
seizures a couple of years ago. 
that down now, though.” 


I had some epileptic 
My medicine keeps 


The counselor’s heart did a few extra beats, for 
Mr. Whimple was already working as a helper on a 
job that required him to work off the ground. A 
seizure under these circumstances might endanger not 
only his own life but those of his fellow workmen. 
Needless to say, this applicant was not recommended 
for such dangerous work. 

Other applicants for apprenticeship found un- 
suitable were those attracted by reputed high wages 
earned by union workers, those already possessing 
another occupation to which they would probably 
return with a change in business conditions, those who 


lacked basic interest in mechanics and those with an 
inappropriate background. 

In order to make sure that counseling is part of the 
selection process, we delay reports until after the 
counseling interview. Apprenticeship committees ap- 
preciate the results we obtain through this method, 
although they still use the word “‘testing”’ to refer to 
our program. 

The situation is not yet ideal from the viewpoint of 
the counselor. She discovers much good material for 
apprenticeship in her daily work, but the union ac- 
cepts only those already working as helpers. How- 
ever, a step has been made recently to return some 
initiative to the counselor. In our high-school pro- 
gram the apprenticeship training representative visits 
the high school with an Employment Service counselor 
and presents the apprenticeship training program to 
the students. Then the counselor recommends to 
the committee those students she considers good ap- 
prenticeship material. 

During 1953 a total of 194 applicants were counseled 
and tested for apprenticeship in Miami. This year 
the number may decline somewhat due to the slacken- 
ing of construction work. Plans are on foot, however, 
for serving additional occupations and may take up 
the slack. Recently an aptitude test for air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration apprentices was developed 
here. 

There is no doubt that apprenticeship testing and 
counseling are firmly established in the Miami area. 
Testing alone is not adequate, however. In the 
future we should include “‘counseling” in our selling 
talks and discussions, pointing out what an im- 
portant part it plays in selection. Only in that way 
may we provide a really effective service to both em- 
ployers and apprenticeship candidates. 


2. Counseling for Apprenticeable Occupations 


By MATTHEW WHITE 


Manager, Hagerstown Local Office 


and CLARA BANOS, State Supervisor of Testing 


Maryland State Employment Service 


HE counselor in the Hagerstown office of the 

Maryland State Employment Service meets with 

many young applicants. Some of these people 
are eagerly seeking their first job. Too frequently, 
the job that pays the most money is requested. This 
appears as the primary consideration. The counselor 
uses all his know-how to reorient the thinking of 
such applicants along broader lines. Often he asks, 
‘“‘What do you expect to be working at 5 or 10 years 
from now?” This creates a topic of discussion en- 
tirely new to some applicants. 
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Then, there is a second group of applicants. These 
young people have had a taste of employment. 
Through the timeworn method of trial and error, 
these applicants have floundered about in the world 
of work. Now, they seek not just a job, but a voca- 
tional objective. The realization has come with 
shocking impact. 

How does all this relate to apprenticeship? An 
apprenticeship program provides one of the best 
sources to help these young people make vocational 
plans. In Hagerstown, it is most opportune that a 
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Conferring on the apprenticeship program are, left to right: 
Matthew J. White, manager, Hagerstown local ES office; 
James D. Divelbiss, field representative, Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship; and William F. Aldridge, employment counselor, 
Hagerstown office. , 





Betty Lee Miller testing applicants in the Hagerstown office, 
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field representative of the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
is located in the same office with the Employment 
Service. We firmly believe such proximity has built 
an ideal relationship between the two agencies. This 
kind of cooperation has served the applicant excep- 
tionally well. 

At all times, the counselor knows what specific ap- 
prenticeships are available. He knows, too, both the 
successes and the failures of the past. When he has an 
applicant who has a desire to learn a trade, the coun- 
selor starts with an analysis of the individual. The 
GENERAL ApTiruDE TEstT BATTERY, and frequently 
the KuDER PREFERENCE REcoRD, are administered. 
The expressed interests of the applicant are examined. 
Personal data are evaluated. The school record may 
be sought. All the bits of information begin to fit 
into a total picture. The counselor now synthesizes 
and interprets this information to the applicant. 
Finally, he relates it to the labor market of the Hagers- 
town area. More explicitly, he relates it to apprentice- 
ship programs. 


Explains the Training Method 


At this point, the representative of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship enters the discussion. He explains 
how an apprenticeship works. From previous ex- 
perience, this representative knows of the high per- 
centage of failures among .individuals who have em- 
barked upon apprenticeship training. He has upper- 
most in his mind the purpose of an apprenticeship 
program—the development of competent craftsmen. 
Like the counselor, he too wants to be certain that an 
apprenticeship is desirable for this particular appli- 
cant, for the employer offering the opportunity and 
for the community at large. The training undertaken 
in an apprenticeship program is long and costly to all 
concerned. One cannot afford a haphazard choice. 
Especially significant is the fact that from close asso- 
ciation with the Maryland State Employment Serv- 
ice, this representative of the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship has seen the selection tool of testing tried and 
proved successful. 

This program was initially developed in the con- 
struction industry for occupations such as carpenter, 
plumber, and electrician. The job orders existed and 
it became the responsibility of the Employment Serv- 


‘ice to recruit suitable apprentices. Upon occasion, 


however, the counselor helps applicants work out 
plans for an apprenticeable occupation for which 
there is no current vacancy. In this instance, every 
effort is made to find a suitable opening on a coopera- 
tive basis. 

From time to time, in the course of calling upon an 
employer in the area, an Employment Service staff 
member recognizes the need and the possibility of 
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Watching Richard K. Larimore, auto mechanic apprentice at 
work in the plant of Central Motors in Hagerstown are, left 
to right: Gerald O. Miller, plant service manager; Matthew 
J.White, manager, local office; and James D. Divelbiss, Bureau 
of Apprenticeship. 
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initiating apprenticeship training. In December 
1952, such a contact resulted in a visit by the local 
office manager and the representative of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship to a large hosiery manufacturer. A 
4-year (8,000 hours) apprenticeship for knitting ma- 
chine mechanics was put into effect. Counseling and 
testing guided the counselor in making applicant se- 
lections. Recent followup reveals that both the ap- 


prentices and the employer are extremely satisfied. 

The list of apprenticeable occupations which the 
local office counselor has helped to fill is increasing. 
We might add dental technician, automotive me- 
chanic, auto body builder, to name just a few. Each 
applicant was a tested and counseled applicant. 

Does the Employment Service counselor have a 
stake in apprenticeship? We think so. 


3. Employment Counseling Implements 
Apprenticeship Program 


By DONALD S. DONNELLY 


Supervisor of Counseling 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security ~ 


HE employment counselor, in his daily opera- 

tions, works with and for many groups of appli- 

cants—the handicapped, older workers, displaced 
workers, veterans, new entrants to the labor market. 
The true counselor considers applicants as individuals, 
each with a problem of adjustment, or job decision 
that is specifically their own. 

The younger worker entering the labor market can 
easily be identified as belonging to a special group. 
But there the classification ends; for among these 
younger workers are found many degrees of ability, 
aptitude, and training, and a variety of interests, 
achievements, and desires. While the decision as to 
the ultimate job objective must always remain the 
individual’s, the employment counselor nevertheless 
has a serious obligation to younger workers to make 
known to them the occupational fields that will best 
utilize their individual talents and thus bring them a 
gratifying degree of job satisfaction. 

In every high-school graduating class, you will 
find a considerable number of youngsters of outstand- 
ing abilities who are in the upper section of their 
classes. Although of college caliber, many of these 
incline to the apprentice-course type of training in 
preparation for an industrial career. The employ- 
ment counselor’s responsibility to this group is readily 
understood. This is especially true in Massachusetts 
where we lack mineral resources; our wealth is in the 
skill and knowledge of our craftsmen. Thus, if the 
counseling program is really going to work for the best 
interests of the individual young worker in our 
Commonwealth, apprenticeship, with all of its impli- 
cations, had to be of paramount concern to our 
employment counselors. 
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Our school program, which is realistic and has 
achieved gratifying results, is based on an appreci- 
ation of the implications of apprenticeship training. 
The Division of Employment Security, in cooperation 
with the school counselors of public and parochial 
schools, has been able to develop “‘career’’ counseling 
toward apprenticeship through the assistance of 
General Electric in Lynn and Pittsfield. 


Pittsfield System an Excellent Example 


An excellent example of coordinating the work of 
employment counselors and school counselors for the 
building of careers for high-school graduates is the 
plan worked out with the cooperation of the General 
Electric’s apprentice system at its transformer division 
in Pittsfield, Mass. 

The Pittsfield program, which started with the 
1952-53 school year and has proved so worthwhile, 
was the outcome of these major considerations: the 
need of General Electric to obtain the best possible 
candidates for its apprenticeship courses in Pittsfield; 
the fact that the Employment Service in Pittsfield was 
eager to be of service to one of its major employers; 
the conviction that the most important objective of 
the employment counseling and school programs was 
the guidance of young people in choosing and getting 
started on vocational careers; and finally, the recog- 
nition by Employment Service and school officials 
that many high-school graduates were not aware of 
apprenticeship training, its prospects and possibilities. 

Setting up a program to achieve results required by 
these considerations was relatively simple. It was 
done by coordinating the techniques and procedures 
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of the Employment Service and General Electric’s 
Apprentice System. 

The Pittsfield office of the Employment Service 
became the “‘Order-Holding Office” and, through 
clearance procedures, the orders for apprentices were 
cleared to the Employment Service offices in Central 
Massachusetts, which became ‘‘Applicant Offices.”’ 
The only departure from regular clearance procedure 
was the fact that all initial interviews with GE officials 
and the GE test administration were to be held at the 
Employment Service office in Worcester. 


How the Plan Worked 


After the Pittsfield local office had obtained orders 
for toolmaker and drafting apprentices from the 
General Electric plant, notice of the openings was 
transmitted to nine other Employment Service offices 
in the central area of Massachusetts. These offices 
had cooperative arrangements with some 70 public 
and parochial high schools, to be continually on the 
lookout for possible GE apprentice candidates among 
the seniors. Whenever a student expressed an interest 
in apprenticeship, his school record was examined to 
make certain that he met the company’s minimum 
educational requirements. As a further basis of 
selection, the senior was then required to take the 
USES Genera AptiruDE TEsT BATTERY. 

When the test results were being interpreted to the 
students, the advantages of GE’s apprenticeship 
courses were gone over once more. If the interest of 
the training candidates continued, they were given 
an opportunity to fill out applications, and told that 
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Another apprentice placed through cooperative efforts is 
Paul D. Burke, ’53 graduate of St. John High School, Wor- 


cester. He is shown here operating a boring mill. 


< 


Norman R. LaMarche, ’53 graduate of South High School, 
Worcester, is shown at work on a lathe during his first year 
of apprenticeship at GE. 


a company representative would later meet with them 
at the Worcester ES office to give them a further 
briefing on the courses. 


At the Worcester meeting a GE representative gave 
full details on the operation of the company’s ap- 
prenticeship programs, the academic studies offered, 
and the living and recreation facilities available for 
the trainees. A discussion period followed, during 
which youngsters were free to ask questions. Finally 
appointments were made to take the GE entrance 
tests, which were to be given at the Worcester local 
office. 


Following the entrance tests, the GE apprenticeship 
officials in Pittsfield reviewed the applications and 
recommendations, evaluated test results and made a 
tentative selection of trainees, subject to passing 
physical examinations at the plant. Only those who 
measured up to all the requirements were finally 
approved as eligible for apprenticeship training in 
toolmaking and drafting. 

General Electric reported a 100-percent improve- 
ment in selection of trainees under this cooperative 
program. Prior to the advent of the program, the 
company’s acceptance rate had been 1 suitable trainee 
out of every 5 applicants who pass through the 
selection process. Under Employment Service refer- 
rals, in line with the ES-school program, 2 of every 
5 referrals qualified for training. 

What is the significance of all this for the high- 
school graduates in Massachusetts? How will they 
benefit through this program? It is this: they have 
embarked upon a training program which will make 
the most of their aptitudes, education, and interests. 
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They will have the opportunity of further classroom 
work with college-level texts, under competent in- 
structors. All the while, the apprentice wage scale 
will provide an increasing rate of pay which equals, 
if not surpasses, that which they could obtain in other 
jobs. At the end of 4 years, they will qualify as 
journeyman toolmakers or draftsmen. 

These are excellent occupations, but they may be 
only a beginning. From the toolmaker apprentice- 
ship course, graduates may be selected for further 
special training under GE’s manufacturing program 
and later for positions in such fields as tool design 
and wage-rate planning. Draftsman apprentice grad- 
uates are also qualified for advancement, going on to 
the field of design or upwards through supervisory 
lines. 

This is but a brief outline of what the candidate for 
apprenticeship at General Electric is offered, but it 
is sufficient to show that “short-range” and “‘long- 
range” planning requirements of good counseling are 


being met and that under this type of program 
counseling becomes more objective, realistic, and 
valuable to the interested and qualified individual. 
Although in operation for only 1 year, this cooperative 
plan realizes objectives which were outlined early in 
1948: (1) A counseling and testing service for high- 
school graduates who enter the labor market; (2) a 
reputable placement service for high-school graduates; 
(3) making available to employers a file of entry ap- 
plicants who have made an occupational choice; and 
(4) increasing the effectiveness of the Employment 
Service as a valuable instrument of service in. the 
community. 

The crowning result of this whole activity is that it 
brings together in a joint undertaking private indus- 
try, the Employment Service, and the public and 
parochial schools, the result of which is to assure career 
opportunities through apprenticeship for high-school 
graduates who, although qualified to do so, do fhot 
elect to go on to formal higher education. el 








TRAINED 


URING the past decade, the World War II GI bill has 

helped build up the Nation’s reservoirs of trained manpower 

in fields ranging from atomic physics to airplane mechanics and 
from medicine to the ministry. 


This fact was disclosed in a special research study by the 
Veterans Administration of the records of the 7,800,000 veterans 
who had received GI bill training since the program began in 
June 1944. This total represents more than half of all veterans 
who served in World War II. 


According to the study, 2,600,000 veterans trained as skilled 
craftsmen. Another 1,500,000 studied for the professions: 
700,000 took GI training in the fields of management and 
business administration. More than 750,000 enrolled in 
institutional on-farm training, a combination of classroom study 
and practical experience on the farm, while 434,000 trained 
for sales jobs—secretaries, stenographers, business machine 
operators, insurance salesmen, bank clerks, and the like. 


GI high school and grade school students numbered nearly 
300,000, many of whom went on to more specialized training. 
The rest of the veterans trained for nearly all the remaining 
major occupations at which man earns his living. For the 
most part, the VA study reported, these were occupations also 
demanding a high degree of skill and ability. 


Of the 2,600,000 craftsmen who learned their skills under the 
GI bill, the largest proportion—711,000, or 38 percent—studied 
mechanics; automobile mechanics was most popular, and air- 
craft mechanics ran second. Television and radio trainees 
numbered 438,000; construction workers—carpenters, brick- 
layers, plumbers and others—totaled 383,000; metalworkers, 
288,000; electricians, 138,000; and refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning mechanics, 116,000. 


In the professions, the emphasis has been on occupations re- 
quiring a scientific background. Engineering was the number 
one choice, attracting 450,000 veterans; another 180,000 studied 
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medicine and related courses; 113,000 veterans chose other 
branches of the physical and natural sciences—physics, biology, 
chemistry, geology, metallurgy and others. 


A total of 238,000 school teachers were trained under the GI 
bill, as well as 243,000 accountants, 107,000 lawyers, 93,000 
social scientists, 17,000 writers and journalists, 4,000 social 
workers, and 1,500 librarians. Students of the ministry—rep- 
resenting all major faiths—numbered 36,000. 


Other types of GI bill training taken by veterans include: 
Art and design, including drafting, commercial art, photogra- 
phy, decorating and window dressing, nearly 210,000 veterans; 
barbers and beauty culturists, 83,000; policemen and firemen, 
43,000; bakers and meat cutters, 45,000; dressmakers and 
tailors, 76,000; shoemakers, 32,000; upholsterers, 55,000; 
music students, 62,000; embalmers and undertakers, 9,000; 
surveyors, 4,000; printers, engravers, and typesetters, 61,000. 


The VA survey further disclosed that of the 7,800,000 World 
War II veterans who had taken GI training, more than 


* 2,000,000 had gone to college; 3,500,000 attended schools below 


the college level; 1,500,000 had trained on the job, and more 
than 750,000 had trained on the farm. 


Although training under the World War II GI bill will not 
expire until 1956, new enrollments for practically all veterans 
came to an end in July 1951, the deadline for starting training 
for the majority of veterans. For the most part, the more 
than 300,000 veterans still in training are those who started 
their courses before the 1951 deadline. 


The peak of the GI training program came in December 1947, 
when some 2,500,000 veterans were enrc {led in the classroom, 
at the workbench and on the farm. Current enrollments are 
only one-eighth of this figure, and are continuing to drop. 
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Benefits of School-Employment Service 


By ANTHONY FANTACI 
State Consultant fo:, Counseling 
New York State Em Sloyinent Service 


OR many years, New York State High schools and 
local New York State Employment Service offices 
have been developing cooperative programs for 
the registration, counseling (including testing), and 
placement of graduates on an organized basis. Such 


‘ cooperative programs are concerned primarily with 


those graduates who plan to enter the labor market 
to seek full-time, permanent employment. The pro- 
grams provide for the registration, counseling, and 
testing of prospective graduates on a planned, sched- 
uled basis prior to graduation. Much of the job pro- 
motion and referral to job openings obtained is often 
done before graduation also. 

It was felt that providing such services in an or- 
ganized fashion probably increased the effectiveness 
of the services, but no concrete data were available. 
Therefore it was decided to attempt to analyze the 
effectiveness of service to graduates under a coopera- 
tive school-Employment Service program. The Bing- 
hamton office of the NYSES was selected to analyze its 
program as a part of a national study conducted by 
the United States Employment Service during 1952 in 
selected Employment Service offices in 13 States. The 
Binghamton office was chosen because its service to 
young people is representative of that offered in the 
Employment Service in New York State and because 


Table I. Basic Data (Analysis of Effectiveness), 
June 1951 Graduates 








High schools included in study.............6......- 10 
Mia's ti aatciie dasha 4x dtnbeiss*£inoab 5 
SSeS gr aa Po epee 5 

Graduates in these schools.................00cee0e- 1)256 

Graduates who entered labor market permanently 

(excludes part-time and summer workers).......... 591 

Scheduled work applications taken................. 403 

ge RIA EA Ar ee 248 

Number given General Aptitude Test Battery........ 133 

Specific aptitude and proficiency tests administered. . . 149 

Number referred to training. ..........0.csceseees: 14 

Number placed in employment..................-- 213 
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it met certain criteria relating chiefly to size and com- 
position of the area served. ‘The graduates of 10 high 
schools in the Binghamton area were included in the 
study—5 of the schools being located in an urban 
area and 5 in rural areas. ‘The number of graduates 
in these schools totaled 1,216. The basic data con- 
cerning activities performed in these schools are 
shown in table I. 


A Followup Check 


To determine the effectiveness of the program, all 
June 1951 graduates who were registered for em- 
ployment as a result of the cooperative program with 
the local schools were followed up. Seventy percent 
of the graduates placed by the local office replied to 
the first or subsequent followup letter, and a 60- 
percent response was obtained from those who secured 
their jobs through other sources. Results of this 
followup are shown in table IT. 

Of the 143 graduates placed by the NYSES who 
replied to the followup letters, 65 percent were still 
employed, after more than a year, by the firms in 
which they had originally been placed. An addi- 
tional 15 percent had left.the firm in which they were 
placed, but were working in the same kinds of jobs 
in other firms. In view of the fact that 12% percent 
withdrew from the labor market during this period, 
this meant that 80 percent out of the 87% percent who 
remained in the labor market were still employed in 
jobs to which they were referred by the NYSES or in 
jobs in the same occupational fields. Considering that 
studies have shown it is not unusual for a young person 
to make as many as eight job changes within the first 
year after leaving school, these results attest to the 
effectiveness of the testing, counseling, and placement 
service rendered. 

A rough measure of job satisfaction was attempted 
on the basis of “Yes” or “‘No”’ answers received to the 
following question in the followup letter: “Do you 
like the kind of work you are now doing?” Ninety 
percent of those placed by the NYSES answered “Yes” 
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Table II. Results of Followup of Applicants Placed 
by Employment Service (NYSES) 
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| Total Girls | Boys 
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Number followed up................ | 211 165 46 
Number responding to followup....... 143 | 117 26 
Still employed on same job....... 91 75 16 

Employed in different job—same 
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Employed in different job—dif- | 
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Unemployed at time of followup. . . 4 4 | 0 
Withdrew from labor market. ..... 18 12 | 6 

Length of employment: 
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3 months to 6 months............ 17} 14] 3 
1 month to 3 months............. ; 92-8 1 
Less than 1 month............... 5 | 2} 3 
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as compared to 70 percent of those who obtained their 
jobs through other means. It seems reasonable to 
assume that many graduates in the latter group bene- 
fited by the NYSES counseling service even though 
the local office did not place them in jobs. The many 
unsolicited comments—in addition to checking ‘‘Yes”’ 
on the followup letter—expressing sincere liking for 
the kind of work engaged in, give added significance 
to the resulting data. Also, the data obtained on 
length of employment (see table II) gives further 
substantiation to the relatively high degree of job 
satisfaction. 

That the cooperative school-Employment Service 
program for serving graduates in Binghamton has 
made an effective contribution to the job adjustment 
of this group of young people is rather conclusively 
brought out by this study. 

However, more can be done. Suggestions offered 
by the graduates indicate in individual cases the need 
for giving more time to individuals, a desire for more 
detailed and specific occupational information, a 
feeling that greater consideration could have been 
given to the graduate’s personal characteristics in 
relation to the kinds of people he would be working 
with. And it is recognized that there is room for im- 
provement in methods of discovering suitable job 
opportunities for prospective graduates and of making 
the community in general more aware of the program. 


In spite of needed areas of development, this 
analysis is tangible proof of what can be accomplished 
when the schools and the Employment Service, both 
concerned with the occupational adjustment of young 
people, use their facilities and resources cooperatively. 
Without the excellent cooperation that existed be- 
tween these two organizations, the losers would have 
been the young people, their employers, and the 
community in which they live. 
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At Press TIME 

(Continued from page 20) 
tions, and trade union activities of women in the 
United States. 

According to the Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
the three visitors are here under the Department of 
State’s International Educational Exchange Program. 
The women are Miss Georgine Christ! of Munich, a 
member of the Board of Management of the German 
Federation of Trade Unions; Mrs. Irmgard Hornig of 
Dusseldorf-Gerresheim, Chief of the White Collar and 
Government Workers Section, Women’s Division, 
German Federation of Trade Unions; and Miss 
Margarete Tobies of Berlin-Zehlendorf, Women’s 
Secretary of the Public Services Union and member 
of the Berlin executive board of the German Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions. An interpreter for the team 
is Miss Hilde Wieners of ‘“‘Engelsburg”’ Essen-Ruhr. 

The women are one of the few teams of women 
trade unionists to participate in any United States 
Government exchange project. 

The first stop on the observation field-study trip 
will be New York City, where the exchangees will 
attend a workers’ education conference sponsored by 
the American Labor Education Service. Later, they 
will go to Akron, Ohio; Lafayette, Ind.; Chicago, 
Ill.; and Madison, Wis. The remainder of the 3- 
month study is expected to be spent in several indus- 
trial centers of the South and in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and San Diego. In the various cities, the 
exchangees expect to work with trade-union groups 
and to see factories, stores, offices and other places of 
women’s employment. They also will visit head- 
quarters of women’s organizations and attend meet- 
ings and conferences of such groups. In the three 
California cities, their time will be spent primarily in 
studying women’s labor laws, the methods of admin- 
istration and enforcement, and the cooperation of 
labor organizations with State Department of Labor 
officials. 


Annual Meeting of APGA 


As in past years, a State supervisor of counseling and 
selective placement from one State agency in each of 
the 11 regions will attend the annual meeting of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association in 
Buffalo, N. Y., April 11-15. The National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, and other associations 
which make up the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, will be presenting full programs during 
these sessions. 

Guidance, counseling, and personnel workers from 
business, industry, schools, colleges, and community 
agencies will be in attendance at these meetings. The 
National Vocational Guidance Association is holding 
a series of interest group meetings devoted to young 
workers, the physically and emotionally handicapped, 
older workers, veterans, and the mentally retarded, 
as well as meetings devoted to such functional areas as 

(Continued on page 36) 
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By JEWELL BOLING 
Occupational Analyst 


Worker Characteristics 
Important to a 
Variety of Jobs 


Division of Placement Methods, Bureau of Employment Security 


OUNG workers—no matter what their pattern of 
Y abilities—should realize that there are many 

jobs which they can learn to do. The questions 
they should be encouraged to consider are: ““What 
are the right jobs for me?” ‘‘What are the kinds of 
jobs which I can fill—the range of jobs that suit my 
combination of abilities?” 

More and more this is the keynote of guidance ac- 
tivities, as our knowledge of jobs and job relationships 
expands. 

A satisfactory vocational plan should provide among 
other things a job goal which will: First, fit the needs 
of the worker’s personality in terms of effective ad- 
justment; and second, enable him to take optimum 
advantage of the various job opportunities which may 
present themselves. 

The young worker may think, “I have certain 
abilities. There are jobs which require these abilities. 
How can I go about finding out what these jobs are?” 


New Project Source of More Job Guide Material 


The United States Employment Service and affili- 
ated State Employment Services provide such assist- 
ance. Through their facilities young people are helped 
to explore their potentialities and job opportunities. 
In addition to aptitude tests and other special services, 
the USES has recently drawn upon a new source to 
help young people answer their inquires—work on 
functional occupational classifications. The infor- 
mation from this source has been incorporated in the 
1954 edition of the “Job Guide for Young Workers.” 
The Job Guide highlights facts about some of the jobs 
most frequently held by young people leaving high 
school; the usual duties, employment prospects, how 
and where such jobs are obtained; advantages and 
disadvantages; and the qualifications required. It is 
for this area of qualifications or characteristics of workers 
which are important to a variety of jobs that the new 
source has made a major contribution. 

This information about qualifications was de- 
veloped as part of the functional occupational classi- 
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fication project.* This project involves the analysis 
of jobs according to worker characteristics compo- 
nents, such as aptitudes, temperaments, interests, and 
physical capacities which have been judged by per- 
sonnel psychologists and experts in Employment 
Service placement operations to be factors important 
in job success. The fundamental purpose of this 
project is to develop an occupational classification 
system which makes available to employers the largest 
number of workers who will qualify for a given job 
and which makes available to workers all possible jobs 
for which they are suitable. This classification re- 
search, when completed, will form the basis for an 
occupational classification structure to replace part 1V 
and volume II of the DicTioNARy oF OccUPATIONAL 
TITLEs. 

Ultimately, the information which it makes avail- 
able will be used by counselors in the Employment 
Service, in addition to present testing and counseling 
tools, to help young workers and others in the process 
of self and job exploration and in developing suitable 
occupational choices. 

If one is interested in jobs requiring a given charac- 
teristic (aptitude, temperament, interest, or physical 
capacity) or a pattern of these, this work will make it 
possible to identify such jobs. 

Illustrative of the variety of jobs which may require 
in common a certain worker characteristic are the 
following groups (all the jobs in the groups have been 
judged to require the specified characteristic for satis- 
factory performance although probably in varying 
degrees. The jobs included in the groups are ab- 
stracted from much larger groups and are not ex- 
haustive): 


A. Temperament which adjusts to working to set limits, tolerances, 
or standards—Soap Mixer, Railroad Wheels Axle Inspector, 
X-Ray Technician, Pasteurizer, Electrocardiograph Operator, 
Patternmaker, Oriental Rug Repairman, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist, Geodetic Computer, Optician, Motion Picture Car- 
toonist, Lens Examiner, Copy Reader. 


*See ‘‘New Occupational Classification Structure,”” by Walter S. Studdi- 
ford, EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, September 1953. 
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B. Temperament which adjusts successfully to dealing with people.— 
Hearing Tester, Complaint Man, Personnel Counselor, Sales- 
person, Airplane Hostess, Beauty Operator, Receptionist, 
Collector, Buyer. 


C. Temperament which adjusts to performing under stress or taking 
risks.—High Rigger, Nitrator Operator, Airplane Pilot, Tunnel 
Man, Structural Steel Painter, Blaster, Anesthetist, Airport 
Control Operator. 


D. Temperament which requires the opportunity to interpret feelings, 
ideas, or facts in terms of personal viewpoint.—Interior Decorator, 
Display Man, Floral Designer, Character Singer, Photography 
Colorist, Marguetry Worker, Milliner, Modeler, Dancer, 
Violinist. 

E. Interest in people and ideas—Court Reporter, Underwriter, 
Claims Adjuster, Language Teacher, Script Reader, Librarian, 
Fan Mail Editor, Judge, Magician, Radio Announcer, Lawyer, 
Actor. 

F. Interest in things and objects—Bricklayer, Dyer, Furrier, 
Machinist, Plumber, Pilot, Draftsman, Dry Cleaner, Loco- 
motive Engineer, Piano Tuner, Wood Grader, Physicist, 
Combustion Engineer. 


G. Interest intangible, productive work.—Upholsterer, Wheel” 
wright, Weaver, Knitter, Dental Ceramist, Carpenter, Ac 
cordian Maker, Fur Tailor, Goldsmith, Ornamental Iron 
Worker, Paperhanger, Cooper, Seamstress, Stone Carver, 
Armorer. 


Likewise, the information derived from the func- 
tional occupational classification research will make 
it possible to identify the entire pattern of worker 
characteristics particular to a specific job. Here is 
an example: 

If a jobseeker has a temperament which adjusts suc- 
cessfully to dealing with people, the employment coun- 
selor will be able to make available to him lists of jobs 
requiring this trait. Let us say the “‘bus driver” on this 
list interests the jobseeker. The additional worker 
characteristics information applicable to the job of 
bus driver can be readily located: a temperament 
which adjusts successfully to performing under stress 
or dealing with the critical and unexpected; an inter- 
est in business contact; average amounts of intelli- 
gence, manual dexterity, finger dexterity, motor co- 
ordination, spatial aptitude, and form perception; 
visual acuity, including depth perception; ability to 
talk and hear; and ability to reach, handle, finger, 
and feel. 

Aided by the various personnel evaluation devices 
which the Employment Service develops and makes 
available to the local employment offices, the employ- 
ment counselor can assist the jobseeker to determine if 
he has these necessary qualifications. He can go tur- 
ther and make known to him many other jobs which 
have similar requirements. If the jobseeker’s qualifi- 
cations fall into a significantly different pattern, he 
can of course be informed about jobs that are suitable 
for that pattern. 

The information being processed at present has been 
derived from an evaluation of 4,000 jobs, representa- 
tive of the 22,000 jobs defined in the DicTIOoNARY OF 
OccupPaTIONAL Tires. The remaining 18,000 jobs 
are now being similarly evaluated through the assist- 
ance of several State agencies. 

The most important story which these evaluations 
seem to tell is one long suspected by experienced Em- 
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ployment Service technicians. The story is that a 
great variety of jobs involving many different knowl- 
edges and materials in many different industries re- 
quire the same basic pattern of worker characteristics. 
Here are some examples: 


A. Nearly a fourth of the 4,000 jobs studied were judged to 
require the following combination of factors: average intelli- 
gence; average ability to think in three dimensions; average 
manual dexterity; interest in engaging in tangible productive 
work and dealing with machines, processes, or techniques; 
visual acuity; and ability to reach, handle, finger, and feel. 

B. Another fourth of all jobs require this combination: an 
interest in engaging in routine, concrete organized work and 
dealing with things and objects; a temperment which adjusts 
to performing under specific instructions; ability to reach, 
handle, finger, and feel; and no aptitude requirements higher 
than what is possessed by the lowest third of the general popu- 
lation. 

C. Ten percent require this combination: a temperment 
which adjusts to working under specific instruction, according 
to set procedures, to attain precisely set limits, tolerances or 
standards; and interest in working with machines, processes, 
and techniques; visual acuity; ability to reach, handle, finger, 
and feel; and average amounts of motor coordination, finger 
dexterity, and manual dexterity. 

D. Two percent require this combination: an interest in 
science and abstract ideas; a temperment which adjusts to the 
evaluation of information against measurable or verifiable 
criteria; visual acuity; and vérbal aptitude, numerical aptitude, 
spatial aptitude, and intelligence in an amount required by the 
upper third of the general population. 

E. Two percent require this combination: an interest in 
business activities involving personal contact and communi- 
cation of ideas; a temperment which adjusts to dealing with 
people; ability to talk and hear; and intelligence, verbal 
aptitude, and clerical perception in an amount possessed by 
the upper third of the general population. 


To sum up, the findings so far yielded by the 
research to develop a new occupational classification 
system provide considerable evidence that education 
of the jobseeker in terms of his occupational potential 
is not most effectively made by a laborious search and 
dramatic isolation of the one job for his exact pattern 
of qualifications. It is not even in terms of just one 
field of work. Rather, it is by giving him an under- 
standing of his particular pattern of characteristics 
and the variety and range of jobs in which he might 
reasonably expect to achieve job success and satis- 
faction. This understanding should equip him to 
approach a current labor market flexibly and intelli- 
gently. 





New YORK 

(Continued from page 6) 
a distorted picture? Is it because the insecurities and 
uncertainties of the world we live in have fostered 
psychological problems? 

Whatever the answer, the last 25 years have seen 
extremes in the economic climate and probably the 
extremes in the types of problems that may confront 
the young person and the counselor. The counselor 
or agency that has dealt with the employment counsel- 
ing problems occasioned by depression, war,:.and 
economic boom certainly has gained valuable experi- 
ence that will improve his effectiveness in helping 
young people meet the problems and conditions they 
may encounter in the future. 
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Evolution of Jobs... 


Changing Patterns of Occupations 


ECENT years have witnessed many changes in the business of making a living in this country. Whole new 
industries, such as plastics and electronics, have come into being. New machinery, newly discovered ma- 
terials, new and improved methods have made tremendous changes in occupations in older industries, 

such as automobile manufacturing, and in fields such as agriculture. In still others, such as hospitals, uniform 
standards for employment are perhaps for the first time being established. 


These changes, with their impact on career opportunities and entry jobs, are of great interest to those about 
to embark on vocational undertakings. The group of industries and fields discussed in the following articles is 
the first in a series which we plan to publish in the REvrew from time to time. These brief reports are based on 
recent industrial or occupational studies made by State agencies. The emphasis here is on what was learned 
from these studies about career opportunities and entry jobs. 


Insurance—A Good Career Risk 


By ELAINE RUDOF 
Employment Interviewer, Hartford Office 


Connecticut State Employment Service 





industry was, in the main, a man’s world. 
Typists and stenographers were males, as were 

the file clerks, bookkeepers, and messengers. The 
influx of women started during the First World War 
and has continued steadily since 1922. Today 
women are a valued part of the industry, and their 
numbers and opportunities are constantly increasing. 
During the same period, the scope of insurance has 
increased tremendously both in size and complexity. 
Life-insurance coverage, alone, increased from $111 
billion in 1938 to $287 billion in 1952. Yet life 
insurance is but one phase of the industry’s activities. 
Insurance is no longer concerned only with providing 
protection for the individual against loss from fire, 
accident, or death. It extends to all phases of 
life—education for the young; retirement for the aged; 
and assistance in any catastrophe that may occur 
in between. In addition, there is the vast field of 
public service as evidenced by the health education 
and safety campaigns and fire prevention programs 
conducted by the insurance companies. This growth 
not only has required a larger number of employees 
but also has demanded the services of workers with 
a wide diversity of skills. Broad operations are 
broken down wherever possible. Particularly in the 
home offices, specialization is the rule. The under- 
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AROUND the turn of the century the insurance 


writer is an expert in group insurance, the adjuster in 
automobile insurance, and so forth. 

To handle the ever-increasing volume of clerical 
detail, most companies are relying more and more on 
business machines. The stenographer applying for a 
job is still greeted warmly, but ediphone operators 
and typists are even more in demand. Experienced 
key punch and tabulating machine operators com- 
mand far higher salaries than the average clerical 
worker, and the need for trainees in these jobs is 
greater than the supply. This situation creates un- 
limited opportunity for men or women with a com- 
bination of mechanical and clerical abilities to work 
their way up to a supervisory level. In spite of this 
trend toward mechanization, however, the file clerk 
still has an important place in the insurance industry, 
and most companies are bidding for her services. 

In the home offices especially, the proportion of 
female workers has been steadily increasing. Today, 
in one representative company, women comprise 
nearly 70 percent of the staff. Nor are they limited 
to purely clerical functions. Although the turnover 
rate for women is much higher than for men, the girl 
who stays with her job has as good a chance for a real 
career as her brother. Entrance salaries are the same 
for both men and women, and in most cases the 
schedule for advancement is similar. Starting rates 
for high-school graduates range from $1,800 to $2,000 
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Section of tabulating department of the Phoenix-Connecticut 
group’s new home office building. 
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This cafeteria in new home office seats 400 at one sitting. 
During the summer months, it provides outdoor terrace dining. 





Part of claims department of the Phoenix-Connecticut group 
of insurance companies. 
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a year, while those for college graduates are $2,300 
to $2,900. Since raises are usually based on merit, 
the maximum is dependent on the individual. 

Wherever possible, insurance companies prefer to 
hire applicants fresh out of high school or college. 
The college graduate has a definite advantage in that 
her training will be more concentrated than that of a 
high-school graduate and, consequently, her early ad- 
vancement more rapid. ‘The assets most desirable in 
women employees are training and skill in English or 
mathematics. There are usually two main paths of 
progress—one leading to supervision of a department 
and the other to becoming an expert in one phase of 
the company’s operations. 

In recent years, there has been a great change in the 
attitude toward married women. Not too long ago, 
no girl would dare to apply to an insurance company 
wearing an engagement ring, and marriage was auto- 
matic cause for dismissal. ‘Today, employers retain 
their married women as long as possible and make 
every effort to woo them back into the labor market. 
Most companies have set up part-time schedules al- 
lowing women with families to work at the hours most 
convenient to them. Many have arranged evening 
shifts for those who are not available during the day. 

The above paragraphs may give the impression that 
there is no longer a place for men in the insurance 
field, but this is not the case. In many insurance 
occupations men are still predominant. However, 
since women have proved they can successfully handle 
the routine clerical jobs, the just average male has little 
chance for a brilliant future. The demand is for the 
superior man—who shows some promise that he will be 
worthy of promotion. One company has stated that 
at least half of their male employees are hired to be 
trained for responsible, supervisory positions. 

High-school graduates have as great an opportunity 
as men with a college degree if they have the ability 
to meet the competition of those with a more advanced 
education. 

Sales, actuarial work, claims adjusting, underwrit- 
ing, investment and real estate are fields ripe with pos- 
sibility for the talented young man. In addition, 
there is a demand for mechanical and civil engineers 
for such jobs as factory inspectors and safety engincers. 
To insure the efficient flow of the vast amount of cleri- 
cal detail, there is a need for methods planners, forms 
analysts, etc., and, of course, there are the depart- 
ments common to all industries, such as advertising, 
accounting, personnel, and administration. 

As can be seen, the major developments in the in- 
surance industry since 1900 are the utilization of 
women; the use of mechanical equipment to accom- 
plish clerical work formerly done by hand; and the 
breaking down of the broad phases of this universal 
business into specialized fields. In spite of all these 
changes, one fact remains unaltered. The insurance 
business has been little affected by fluctuating eco- 
nomic conditions and has shown a steady, continuing 
growth. As in the past, it offers its employees job se- 
curity and an opportunity to build a stable and satis- 
fying career. 
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Sprinkler irrigation. 


Irrigation Industry—Broadeniné Career Field 


By THOMAS E. HUNTER 


Occupational Analyst 


Idaho Employment Security Agency 


RRIGATION is the supplying of water by artificial 

means to arid or semiarid land so that it will grow 

and mature profitable crops. As time passes, 
greater and greater areas of land are being rescued 
from uselessness and converted into lush green, 
productive fields. Irrigation today is a far cry from 
the earliest method, and likewise it represents a 
greatly changed pattern of occupations. 

The first Idaho pioneers settled on the creek and 
river bottoms where the land was level and water 
plentiful. The pioneer acquired his land through 
homestead rights; his water by priority of appro- 
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priation and continued use. The settler’s first prob- 
lem was to get the water on the land by the easiest 
method. This was to dam the stream, dig a ditch 
with a plow or shovel, and allow the water to flow by 
gravity through the ditches and onto the thirsty land. 
Pioneer economy was based largely upon livestock, 
and all crops were used for human or animal food. 
There was free range on the public domain for 
pasturage. Since no transportation systems were 
available, the settler fed the animals on the farm and 
drove them to market on the hoof. 

Very little attention was paid to the leveling of the 
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Irrigator placing canvas dam. 


land. It was irrigated by ‘‘free flooding,” which 
meant merely cutting the ditch banks and allowing 
the water to flow at will. This method was practical 
because many of the bottomlands were covered with 
sodded grasses and needed only additional moisture 
for bigger yields. However, small areas were care- 
fully leveled for the raising of foods for home con- 
sumption and the growing of hay and grains for stock. 

For this elementary irrigation method but three 
distinct occupations were required: Farmer, Irri- 
gator, Ranch Hand. 


As the population grew, small cooperatives were 
formed and transportation systems developed. A 
closer balance between growing crops for feeding 
livestock and for human needs became necessary. 
More acres were planted for stock food, but still more 
were devoted to the raising of specialty crops, such 
as grains, fruits, berries, sugar beets, and green 
vegetables. Some of these products had to be proc- 
essed and factories were built for this purpose. Many 
farmers went into the raising of such crops as potatoes, 
onions, and dry beans, which needed no processing 
for human consumption. This was followed by the 
raising of high-priced seeds such as onion, lettuce, 
and hybrid corn. As free flooding was unsuitable 
for these crops, row-crop irrigation came into practice. 
This meant better preparation of land, scientific 
planting, and practically leading water between the 
rows to wet the roots of the plants. 

To carry out these operations several new occu- 
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pations developed: Ditch Rider. General Farm Hand 
and Row Irrigator. Where factories were built, 
two other occupations were needed: Factory Worker 
and Packing Hand. 


Advent of the Large Irrigation Companies 


About the turn of the century great irrigation 
companies, both public and private, were formed to 
bring water to large tracts of arid land. Since all 
of the normal riverflow was already being used, 
expanded irrigation called for additional measures— 
the construction of huge dams, the building of large 
reservoirs and electric power plants. It also brought 
various governmental organizations into the picture 
because 71 percent of the land in Idaho is in public 
ownership. The maximum use of water resources 
demanded the cooperation of such agencies as the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation, the Forest 
Service, Soil Conservation Service, Army Engineers, 
and various other Federal and State bureaus and 
departments. During this period, gravity flow was 
still the universal practice, but occupational variety 
had increased. New jobs were: Water Master, 
Project Manager, Power-Plant Operator, Oiler, Soil 
Analyst, Hydraulic Engineer, Irrigation Engineer, 
Surveyor, Snow Surveyor, Levelman, and additional 
administrative and maintenance workers. 


New Method of the Last Decade 


Within the last 10 years a new method, the opposite 
of gravity flow, has come into the picture—the 
sprinkler method of irrigation. This system had been 
developed in several arid States, but was practically 
unknown in Idaho until the close of World War II. 
It started in areas where the land was too steep or too 
sandy for the use of the gravity method of irrigation. 
For sprinkler irrigation, large permanent water pipes 
are installed along the border of the land, while light 
aluminum pipes are coupled together at right angles 
to form a lateral system to the supply pipes. Oscil- 
lating sprinkler heads are locked between the alumi- 
num joints along the lateral Jines. The water is elec- 
trically pumped under high pressure through the 
system and spread over the land as synthetic rain. 


Irrigation by Deep-Well Pumping 


Simultaneously with the development of the sprink- 
ler system for sandy and steep lands, great subter- 
ranean water supplies were discovered in south- 
eastern Idaho through deep-well pumping. One 
hundred thousand acres have been or are being 
brought under cultivation through this method. 
Naturally the subterranean operation had its effect 
on irrigation’s job patterns. Pumpman, Pump Re- 
pairman, Equipment Salesman, and Power Salesman 
joined the lengthening list of jobs. 

The permanency of the underground water supply 
has\not yet been proved, but there is much evidence 
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that it has no connection with the flow of the Snake 
River or its tributaries. Care is being exercised to 
prevent the overdevelopment of projects of this nature 
to prevent the serious depletion of underground water 
supplies that have occurred in some other States. 

The importance of irrigation to the Nation’s pro- 
ductive capacity is readily appreciated. It is a field 
that offers career possibilities. 


Entry Occupations 


Among the entry occupations in Irrigation are: 
Harvest Hand, General; Farmhand, General II; Ele- 
mental Farmwork; and Irrigator, Sprinkler System. 
As for the latter, any worker in reasonably good health 
can assemble and disassemble the light pipe and 
operate the system, providing he understands simple 
verbal instructions. All he has to do is operate it for 
a certain number of hours. His main responsibility is 
to observe the wetting pattern and obey instructions. 

The full-time career occupations which are associ- 
ated with irrigation are: Watermaster; Soils Tester; 
Hydraulic Engineer; Irrigation Engineer; Powerhouse 
Engineer; Pump Installer; Water Pumpman; Fore- 
man (agric.); Salesman, Rural Power; Farmer, Gen- 
eral; Manager, Farm; Farmhand, General I; Farmer, 
Tenant; and Farm Foreman. 


One job, Irrigator II, is the key to the success of 
irrigation farming. The only thing that keeps this 
from being a career job is that employment is con- 
fined to the growing season. The worker must have 
knowledge of soils, use and control of water, moisture 
needs of crops, and irrigation methods. He must be 
able to stand or walk for long periods of time in soft 
ground, water, or mud. He must be able to work in 
unpleasant conditions because he is subject to dis- 
comfort from water rashes, blisters, and heat rays. 


This worker, however, acquires knowledge that may 
be readily used in related fields. For example, how 
to recognize and eradicate noxious weeds, fertilize 
crops, destroy crop pests with insecticides, and the 
time to apply water for the biggest yield and quality. 


Opportunities for Youth 


Youth will find many opportunities in the irrigation 
field in Idaho. The top goal of those attracted to the 
field is usually farm ownership. Idaho has approxi- 
mately 2% million irrigated acres, 29,413 irrigated 
farms, and the same number of owners, part owners, 
managers, or tenants. The net profit from irrigated 
farms has been high for the past several years and the 
future looks bright. Over 5,000 irrigators are em- 
ployed, including family workers, which gives plenty 
of opportunity for employment in an occupation 


_ which is a stepping stone to a higher goal. Four 


hundred irrigation companies operate projects of 
1,000 to 100,000 acres, and have large staffs of semi- 
skilled, skilled, and professional workers. 

Many workers are Government employees who are 
protected by civil service. The need for them will not 
lessen. As projects increase and the supply of water 
decreases, problems concerned with the efficient use 
of water will arise. Presently, losses through evapor- 
ation, percolation, and through excess or wasteful 
application are enormous. The development of 
projects through deep-well pumping is only in its 
infancy. Constant research will be required to solve 
these problems, and this means the demand for young 
workers who want to seek a career in this activity will 
increase for several years. 

Idaho irrigation projects promise career oppor- 
tunities in a wide field that covers the development, 
control, and distribution of water for arid acres. 
These reclaimed acres are, of course, changing the 
occupational patterns for the growing of crops. But 
that is another story. 


Employment Opportunities in Oil 


By W. H. FARMER 


Administrator 


Texas Employment Commission 


HEY say the fattest cows graze and the tallest 
cotton grows in the shade of an oil well. It really 
helps to have a few scattered around your farm 
or ranch. They bring in a little money, too. Oil 
wells scattered around Texas have also created hun- 
dreds of thousands of well-paid jobs. Actually there 
are approximately 2 million employed in the industry 
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nationally; 190,000 of them are in Texas. Earnings 
in the petroleum industry are among the highest in 
any industry. Normal turnover and expansion create 
thousands of opportunities each year for young entry 
workers into a wide field of interesting occupations. 
Nearly all branches of the industry fill most of their 
jobs by hiring at the entry level. However, since these 
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A petroleum engineer or geologist is needed for core analysis 
on a drilling floor. . 





The laboratory technician. 





The refinery. 
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These pictures relate to just a 
few of the myriad types of activ- 
ity found in the oil industry. 


jobs are among the best available in industry, compe- 
tition for them is keen and hiring requirements are 
generally high. 

A relatively high percentage of all workers hired in 
the petroleum industry are college graduates, most of 
them with degrees in technical fields. Nearly all 
major oil companies maintain constant contact with 
several colleges, and interview and hire a number of 
graduates each year. Applicants with high scholastic 
standing are usually given preference. 

The production branch of the industry is often set 
up as a department of a company, but also includes 
drilling contractors and independent oil operators. 
The purpose of this branch includes the actual 
drilling for and production of oil. The drilling of oil 
wells to present-day depths involves considerable 
expense and a large investment in drilling equipment. 
For the technical jobs involved, companies hire 
graduates with degrees in chemical, electrical, civil, 
mechanical, mining, and petroleum engineering. 


Jobs such as Roustabouts and Driller Helpers usually, 


but not always, require a high-school education. 

The operating personnel is often hired at the 
location, due to the difficulty of moving and housing 
regular employees. Drillers usually hire experienced 
personnel if they are available; however, many com- 
panies also hire college students during summer 
vacations for these jobs. 

Petroleum refineries process crude oil into gasoline, 
oil, and other petroleum products. In addition, some 
refineries recently began producing various chemicals 
such as butadiene, toluene, industrial alcohols, and 
other chemicals from byproducts of the cracking 
process. The further processing of these chemicals 
has led to considerable expansion of the chemical 
industry in the gulf coast area of Texas. This in turn 
has increased the demand for technically trained men. 
Each year refineries hire a number of college grad- 
uates with degrees in chemical, civil, electrical, 
mechanical, and metallurgical engineering, as well 
as chemistry, physics, and mathematics. 

The usual entry job in refinery operations is that of 
General Helper. From there, the worker advances 
into operating jobs or to Helper classifications in 
maintenance and construction work. About one- 
third of the employees are in operations and approxi- 
mately one-half are in maintenance or construction. 
Nearly all promotions are made on a seniority basis, 
so that many workers hired will eventually advance 
to key positions. For this reason, hiring is very 
seleetive. Entry workers usually must be high-school 
graduates and at least 21 years of age. This pre- 
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Because of increasingly technical 

and more complex operations, C 
demand for technical training is 
mounting. 
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cludes going directly from high school to work in a 
refinery. Most workers are recruited from fields 
involving outside work, with some preference given 
to workers with some background in construction or 
maintenance work. One refinery employment office 
reported approximately 500 workers hired during the 
last year from over 30,000 applications. 

The exploration branch is responsible for the 
finding of oil and gas. This often includes geological 
and geophysical exploration, scouting, and leasing. 
One company reported that nearly half the staff of 
this department were college graduates. Graduates 
with degrees in electrical, civil, geological, and 
mechanical engineering, chemistry, geology, geo- 
physics, physics, and mathematics are hired each 
year. Rodmen and Chainmen with limited or no 
experience are hired as entry workers, but they 
usually are required to have a high-school education. 
Often workers are hired locally where fieldwork is 
carried out. 

The pipeline division of the industry locates, de- 
signs, builds, and controls the movement of crude oil 
and many different oil products through lines ranging 
from 2 to 24 inches in diameter and for distances. of 
over 1,000 miles. Graduate engineers are hired in the 
mechanical, electrical, civil, and chemical fields. In 
pipeline and pump-station construction, the entry job 
is Laborer, and has no particular educational require- 
ment. This job can lead to Pipeliner and eventually 
to Heavy Equipment Operator or Welder. Often 
many of the workers are hired at the construction site 
from experienced workers who follow pipeline con- 
struction around the country and from available local 
labor. As is the case in most of the construction in- 
dustry, these jobs are frequently temporary and 
seasonal. In pump-station operation the entry job is 
Yardman, Pump Station, which can lead to higher 
classifications such as Gager and Dispatcher. Com- 
panies usually require high-school graduation for 
entry into this field. 

The marketing and sales branch of the industry is 
better known since it is more widespread in its activi- 
ties. Gasoline and oil are sold through stations oper- 
ated by independent dealers and service station 
agents. In addition, a wide range of petroleum prod- 
ucts are sold to industrial users and various distribut- 
ing channels through advertising, sales promoticn, 
and sales engineering. Sales trainees are employed 
from graduates having degrees in such fields as chemi- 
cal, civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering, 
business administration, economics, chemistry, adver- 
tising, journalism, law, and liberal arts. 

Service-station operators hire entry workers as Serv- 
ice Station Attendants. They are not, in most cases, 
employees of the company. Most dealers or opera- 
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Pipeline entering a pumping station. 


Pipeline coating machine. 
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Core analysis. 


tors prefer high-school graduates who are alert and 
friendly. Some background or interest in mechanics 
is very helpful. Advancement to Service Station 
Operator or to Assistant Warehouseman in a bulk sta- 
tion is possible for qualified workers. Stations also 
use many part-time high-school and college students, 
many of whom continue’in the industry after com- 
pleting their education. One Service Station Opera- 
tor interviewed in obtaining information for master 
orders for a major oil company had earned a degree 
while working as Service Station Attendant. 

Many companies maintain research laboratories in 
connection with various phases of their activities. 
Graduates with degrees in chemical, civil, electrical, 
mechanical, mining, and petroleum engineering, 
chemistry, geology, geophysics, mathematics, and 
physics are employed in this field. The percentage of 
women employed is probably higher in laboratories 
than in any other activity except office occupations. 
At least one company also has an agricultural labora- 
tory employing graduates with degrees in agricultural 
engineering, agronomy, entomology, and horticulture. 

Nearly all branches of the industry have fairly large 
office and clerical staffs. Many departments main- 
tain accounting, legal, and other staff functions. 
Graduates with degrees in accounting, banking and 
finance, business administration, economics, chemical 
and mechanical engineering, mathematics, law, and 
secretarial science are employed. It is significant that 
one company reported 57 hires in the latter category, 
compared to 195 engineering and science graduates 
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Service station sales. 


and 75 junior stenographers hired at the high-school 
level during the past year. 

Entry jobs for high-school and _business-college 
graduates include Office Boy or Girl, File Clerk, 


Junior Stenographer, Mail Clerk, General Clerk and 


Assistant Warehouseman. Courses in typing, short- 
hand, bookkeeping, office machines, etc., are highly 
desirable for entry into these occupations. 

Trends in employment, consumer demand, pro- 
duction, development of new products, and improve- 
ment of old products have been steadily forward 
since the beginning of the industry. Trends toward 
larger plants, larger and more complicated processing 
units, deeper drilling, and more extensive development 
and exploration operations are also evident. Indica- 
tions are that these trends will continue to provide 
more opportunities for entry workers in an industry 
where operations are becoming increasingly more 
technical and complex and where demand for tech- 
nical training is mounting. More exacting require- 
ments for training and ability are matched by better 
pay and more opportunity for advancement. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(Continued from page 14) 


ing in vocational courses. Under “Special Informa- 
tion” the student is asked to describe any disability, 
which in turn is reported to the local bureau of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

As the yearly observance of National-Employ-the- 
Physically-Handicapped Week approaches, attention 
is called to the essay contest which is designed to 
arouse every possible interest. A letter goes to every 
school principal urging participation by the pupils. 

It is through all of the activities we have described 
that community organizations, employers, and edu- 
cators in the Scranton area are aiming toward a 
common goal—assisting young people to find a 
worthwhile place in the labor force and preparing 
them to assume the mantle of responsibility when 
their time comes. 
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Study Clarifies Functions in Nursing Profession 


By L. E. 


HUGHES 


Principal Occupational Analyst 


Washington State Employment Security Department 


N 1950, the American Nursing Association, 

interested in obtaining the facts of what nursing 

personnel were doing, embarked on a “Master 
Plan for the Study of Nursing Functions.” Special 
financial grants were made available to ANA’s 
various State affiliates to conduct such projects in 
their respective State areas, and the Washington 
State Nurses’ Association took advantage of this 
opportunity to participate. 

Aware of the State Employment Security Depart- 
ment’s occupational analysis program w ith industry, 
the Washington State Nurses’ Association approached 
it for assistance. The department agreed to provide 
help in making occupational analyses in order to 
secure an insight into the personnel practices 
and problems of this important field of work. Asa 
preliminary step, several conferences were held with 
Washington State Nurses’ Association staff to deter- 
mine the most suitable approach, techniques, and 
procedures to be used in the study. 

The approach mutually agreed upon was that the 
project be divided into two parts requiring two 
separate studies: First, a pilot study in one hospital 
for the purpose of developing methods; a _ parent 
study, which later would be coordinated in studies at 
several hospitals of a similar type. It was also decided 
that the coverage in the pilot, as well as in the parent 
study, be confined to the medical services unit. 





Nurse participating in administration of oxygen. 
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A 225-bed urban hospital was selected for the pilot 
study by the committee of the nurses’ association. 
The study was to run around the clock for a period of 
10 days. The diary method was used to obtain data 
regarding the daily activity of all workers in the 
medical services unit. Data were recorded on a form 
similar to the ‘“‘work-performed” section of a job 
analysis schedule which included tasks performed on 
each, the time spent, and the degree of skill required. 
These daily reports were checked by the analyst for 
the first several days of the study to assure compliance 
with procedure as explained in an orientation session 
previously conducted at the hospital. 


Discover Overlapping of Duties 


The job classifications included: Nurse, head; 
Nurse, general duty; Nurse, student; Nurse, licensed, 
practical; Nurse, practical, student; Orderly; Nurse’s 
Aide. The analysis of the daily reports revealed that 
there was considerable overlapping of duties between 
classifications. The professional nurses were found to 
be performing many of the menial tasks normally the 
function of the lower classification of workers, while 
those in lower classifications were discovered to be 
performing duties beyond their training and responsi- 
bility. A major finding was that an excessive amount 
of time was being spent by head nurses in routine 





Student nurse adjusting traction apparatus. 
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Student nurse observing intravenous procedure. 


clerical activities, permitting little time for planning 
and supervision. ‘The study also pointed up the need 
for a well-organized, on-the-job training program for 
nurse’s aides and orderlies. It was felt that such a 
training program would not only achieve increased 
production but would tend to minimize the excessive 
rate of turnover in these classifications. 

As a result, the chief purpose of the pilot study was 
accomplished in that methods and techniques were 
developed for use in the parent study to follow. 

Conduct of the pilot study enabled the analyst to 
devise two forms: First, the “Condition of Patient 
Check Form” on which the head nurses would record 
the condition of the patients in the ward under their 
supervision; and second, a form entitled “Daily Ac- 
tivity Sheet,’’ which was filled out by the workers 
each day for a period of 10 days. The activities or 
tasks, instead of being described in narrative style by 
the workers, were listed on the forms. The worker 
merely indicated the time spent on the activities or 
tasks performed. 

The parent study was conducted in 2 large metro- 
politan hospitals and 1 small community hospital in 
eastern Washington. The two large hospitals were 
similar in type and character to the one in which the 


Nurses participating in X-ray procedure. 


pilot study was conducted, so that the analyses could 
be used for validating purposes. The method and 
techniques developed in the pilot study proved ade- 
quate for use in the three hospitals where the parent 
study was subsequently conducted. 


Probably the most productive and satisfying result 
of the combined effort in this total study is that now, 
for the first time, a method has been established which 
will permit other hospital management personnel to 
conduct similar studies of their own operations in a 
well-organized manner without depending so com- 
pletely on the technical assistance of specialized occu- 
pational analysts. 


As a consequence of the Employment Security De- 
partment’s cooperation with the nurses’ association, 
the following achievements have resulted: 


1. The development of a specific aptitude test 
battery for practical nurse. 


2. Requests from other hospitals for assistance in 
similar studies involving: (@) Organization and man- 
agement; (b) establishment of improved personnel 
practices; and (c) turnover analysis. 


3. Initiation of formal public and vocational-school 
training programs for practical nurses. 
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Speaking of Changing Patterns... 


ocal Oifice Adds a Modern Note 


By PAUL N. MANWARING 
Manager, Bristol Office 
Connecticut State Employment Service 


T WAS 5 minutes before noon on January 25, 

1954, when Jack Roberts, “Your Job Reporter,” 

spoke into a microphone—not at a broadcasting 
studio, but sitting before his own desk in the 
Bristol, Conn., State Employment Service office! 
It was a dramatic ‘“‘first’—the first program of 
its kind ever launched in the Connecticut State 
Employment Service. Within 2 minutes after the 
signoff, the telephones began to ring. Jobseekers‘and 
employers besieged us with calls. But, let’s not get 
so far ahead of our story. 

For many years the Connecticut State Employment 


‘Speaking of Changing Patterns,” here is a new pattern in local office operation. 


Service has been making an effort to win public 
understanding of what we are trying to do, and that 
what we are trying to do is in the public interest; that 
our major objective is to assist in the employment 
process—to “‘match men and jobs.” We know that 
the better the public understands how we do business, 
and what we have to offer, the more effective will be 
our service to jobseekers and employers. 

We have taken advantage of various media to put 
our story across. We have personally visited employ- 
ers at their establishments, talked with them on the 
telephone, written them letters. We have addressed 


Left to right are: WBIS Station Man- 





ager Bob Gillespie; “Your Job Reporter” Jack Roberts; and Manager Paul Manwaring of the Bristol CSES office. 
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groups of employers, civic organizations, veterans, 
others. We have used news columns, advertising, 
radio and television. 


We have followed up on all these methods, too, to 
learn how effective they have been. Since July 1953, 
we have examined and analyzed, our purpose being 
to make our efforts more productive—to increase our 
efficiency. Public relations is an important factor in 
our operations; so much so that State Director 
Thomas I. Shea arranged for a series of conferences 
for local managers and assistant managers to study 
every phase of this activity. 

We heard talks by men of outstanding accomplish- 
ment from private industry on such subjects as 
‘Selling by Effective Use of the Telephone,” ‘Selling 
Through Effective Letterwriting,”’ “‘Selling Through 
Effective Personal Contacts,” ‘‘Use of Radio,” “‘Clas- 
sified Advertising,” and “Newspaper Publicity.” 
Each speaker geared his talk to the particular needs 
of the Employment Service and each talk was followed 
by a discussion period. * 


At our most recent conference, held in Hartford 
on January 21, 1954, one of the guest speakers was 
John Deme, former manager of station WICH in 
Norwich, and an important figure in Connecticut 
radio for the past 20 years. In an excellant talk on 
“How To Get Your Radio Station To Help You,” 
Mr. Deme said that in his opinion a radio program 
would be more effective if it could come directly from 
the local Employment Service office. He spoke of 
the advantage of a “different voice,’ to stimulate 
listener interest. He suggested that the announcer 
might call the employment office by telephone and 
conduct an interview, with the voice of the ES 
manager being broadcast through the use of a 
“‘beeper” in the studio. 


The idea “clicked” with the Bristol office staff and 
they immediately took steps to turn the idea into 
action. If a “different voice” was desirable, why not 
broadcast directly from the office? A conference was 
held with Manager Bob Gillespie of WBIS, the 
Bristol broadcasting station. We told him we would 
like a 5-minute spot, twice a week, the broadcast 
to emanate from our office. When the president of 
the Bristol Broadcasting Corp., Frederick W. Beach, 
heard of our request, he indicated he would like to see 
us go on every day, Monday through Friday. Forth- 


NEWSLETTERS KEEP COMMUNITIES UP TO 
DATE ON LABOR MARKET DEVELOPMENTS 


GIATE employment security agencies across the country 

perform an important public information job through the 
regular issuance of State and area labor market newsletters. 
A recent check of the Bureau’s files revealed that the information 
is released for 524 separate labor market areas. With all area 
stories covering labor market and operating highlights, figures 
on employment trends are presented for 343 areas. All but 
seven State and Territorial jurisdictions also publish statewide 
newsletters. 
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with, a direct line to our office was installed and a 
microphone now rests on Jack Robert’s desk. Each 
day at 5 minutes before noon you can hear his voice 
saying, “Your Job Reporter is on the air with an 
on-the-spot, up-to-the-minute review of activities in 
this office.” 

At this writing, it is too early to evaluate the full 
effect of the program, but we can say we are thrilled 
with the gsesponse from listeners, employers, and 
applicants which is far beyond our expectations. 

Already the experiment shows interesting high- 
lights. For example, we had a visit from a man who 
lives in a city 12 miles away. He was an experienced 
poultry farmhand. We were able to refer him to a 


job. Also, we had a call from a wife who was anxious 


to have her husband find a job nearer home (he 
worked in a distant city). She believed he was 
qualified for one of our openings . . . And he was. 
Within a week he was working as a tool designer less 
than a mile from his home. 

Then, too, there was an experienced auto body 
repairman, working in a factory, who was referred 
to a job at his trade on a part-time basis. 

We are gratified with these early results and what 
they promise. We are particularly pleased at the 
response of employers who were quick to see the 
benefits they might derive from our new program. 
We believe we have hit upon a method that will 
increase our usefulness in the community, and that 
has been our longtime aim. From time to time we 
expect to vary our presentations, telling our listeners 
about such things as our high-school program, 
NEPH Week, and our testing and counseling facilities. 

When our job reporter signs off each day with 
‘Thanks for listening!” we feel pretty sure our 
audience will be listening again and growing larger 
with each daily broadcast. 


AT Press ‘TIME 
(Continued from page 22) 


occupational research, placement and followup, voca- 
tional counseling, prediction of occupational adjust- 
ment, and occupational information. 


Films Promote Jobs for Handicapped 


Tue President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped has requested assistance of 
the Bureau and the State agencies in the showing of 
two films, dealing with physically handicapped 
workers on the job, which have been produced in 
cooperation with the Committee. The two films 
are: “America’s Untapped Asset,”’ produced by the 
Bankers Life and Casualty Co. of Chicago, and 
“Opportunities Unlimited,” produced by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

The Association is distributing copies of ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities Unlimited” to TV stations, and 10 copies 
have been made available by the President’s Com- 
mittee for loan to State agencies. 
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Nervice to Veterans Presents New Challenge 


By SYLVESTER SMITH 


Veterans Employment Representative 


Petersburg, Va. 


NEW and younger group of veterans is entering 
Aicier labor market. June 26, 1950, was an 

important date affecting this younger group 
which includes inductees of the Korean outbreak, and 
those who extended their period of service by 1 year to 
avoid certain Reserve requirements imposed by law on 
those now being separated from military service. 
These new veterans provide another challenge for 
service. At the same time they will give the Employ- 
ment Service the opportunity to capitalize on its 
past experience in rendering efficient and prompt 
service to veterans of past wars. 


Younger Veterans and Greater Needs 


As a group, the veterans now emerging are much 
younger than the World War II veterans and their 
need of the whole gamut of employment services is 
greater. By virtue of their youthfulness a majority 
of them are without previous civilian work experience. 
This means more skillful interviewing will be neces- 
sary so that the most useful military specialities and 
skills may be converted to comparable civilian em- 
ployment. 

The armed services have simplified our problem 
by supplying occupational handbooks with splendid 
outlines of career fields including job performance 
and requirements for the various military assignments. 
The Army has gone a step further, giving to each 
person separated a form covering his actual service 
work record as related to the Army interviewer during 
the final processing for separation. 

In Virginia, regular contacts are made with separa- 
tion centers to provide full information to the person- 
nel in charge. An arrangement has been worked out 
whereby a basic information fact sheet for veterans 
is enclosed with other forms given out by the service 
at the time of discharge. Acting on the complaint 
that too little consideration was given to the releasees, 
the Army has established an orientation program to 
correct any alleged ills. 

At Fort Lee, near Petersburg, Va., a cooperative 
agreement was reached under which the local veter- 
ans employment representative would participate in 
this orientation program every week. Sufficient time 
is given him to tell the soon-to-be veteran about the 
assistance available in the Employment Service. He 
is told about veterans’ preference for job placement; 
how a colored registration card, reserved for veterans, 
makes it possible te locate their cards in the files readily. 

Job development is explained and brief mention is 
made of the selective placement program for handi- 
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capped veterans. Aptitude testing is discussed, and 
a current copy of the State inventory of job openings 
is exhibited and its use explained. At the conclusion 
of the talk, a pamphlet prepared to assist the new job 
seeker, ““So You Want That Job,” and other aids are 
distributed. 

The veterans also learn that the local offices in their 
hometowns provide leads to jobs, may place them on 
jobs as apprentices, or as on-the-job trainees, or tell 
them about educational facilities in the area. Each 
local office, they learn, has a veterans employment 
representative whose primary duty is to work with and 
for veterans. ‘The veterans, on the other hand, are 
encouraged to bring their special problems to the 
VER or consult with him if assistance is needed. 

The Commanding General and his staff are con- 
vinced that agency representatives, through the 
specific and accurate information they give, have 
better prepared the veterans for their return to civilian 
life. 


Recruiting at Center Discouraged 


Fort Lee, like most all other centers, receives illus- 
trated booklets and application blanks from many 








INTERVIEWING GUIDES For SPECIFIC 
DISABILITIES 
A SERIES OF pamphlets prepared by the United States 


Employment Service in cooperation with the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the Public Health Service, the 
Veterans Administration, State Employment Services and 
voluntary agencies in the field of health and rehabilitation is 
certain to open the gates for wider employment of the handi- 


capped. 


While intended for use of staff members serving the handi- 
capped in public employment offices, the pamphlets should be 
valuable to rehabilitation workers, vocational counselors, place- 
ment officers, industrial physicians and others in helping phys- 
ically handicapped persons to choose a suitable occupation and 
find employment in it. Each pamphlet describes a disease or 
disability and the major factors that have counseling and place- 
ment implications and, hence, must be considered in estimating 
the work capacities of individuals affected by it. 


Now available are guides on tuberculosis, heart disease, and 
epilepsy, together with a pamphlet entitled, SUGGESTIONS FOR 
Usinc INTERVIEWING GUIDEs FOR SpeEctirFic Disasitities. Others 
are in process. 


Pamphlets may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at 5 cents per copy. 
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Sylvester Smith, VER in the Petersburg, Va., local office, is shown talking to servicemen during a predischarge orientation 


session at Fort Lee, Va. 


well-known firms. However, it has long been the 
policy of the post commander to frown on recruiters 
and a recent Department of Defense directive now 
prohibits industrial recruiting at any separation 
center. A happy arrangement had already been 
worked out at Fort Lee through which any material 
received for distribution was to be sent to the VER, 
and the company notified of the action taken through 
an appropriate letter. In fairness to the employers 
and prospective workers, mention is made of the firms 
in the orientation program. As a result, several 
servicemen of professional background who were 
interested and qualified for jobs with outstanding 
concerns have been placed. 

Maintaining regular contact with separation centers 
provides an opportunity for channeling veterans 
into their hometown employment office and explaining 
that a visit at this one-stop station will save time and 
effort in the job hunt and will enable them to learn 
quickly about local conditions and get the names and 
addresses of any ‘other agencies or individuals they 
may wish to contact. In the local office veterans get 
an explanation of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act and how it operates. 

Once a veteran has contacted his local employment 
office, every effort must be made to “carry the ball.” 
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Our efforts are to demonstrate how effective our assist- 
ance can be in helping him and in providing employ- 
ers with desirable manpower. 

In Petersburg we have a weekly radio program 
devoted to job seekers and jobs called ‘Radio Job 
Mart.” When an applicant is found to have excep- 
tional or unusual ability, he is told that a background 
of his work experience, without using his name, will be 
broadcast to listeners in the area over the Job Mart. 
If no local openings develop, then his application 
may be put in clearance and thus exposed to the State 
inventory of job openings. Should this fail, then 
his qualifications. will be sent out, should he wish, 
to other offices and areas where likely opportunities 
exist. 

It is up to the local office staffs to fulfill the promise 
made at the separation center that a one-stop visit 
to the Employment Service is his best bet. Through 
the veterans employment representative they can 
keep informed on legislation and other happenings 
affecting veterans and thus deal with their problems 
effectively. 

Surely rendering service to veterans presents many 
challenges and if we can take away that cold alone- 
ness he feels when returning to civilian life we will 
have met the challenge. 
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L The Book Shelf 1. 


Some brief comments on review copies of recent publications sent to the editorial office 


of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW 


THE PROBLEM OF ABUSE IN UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS, Joseph M. 
Becker, New York, Columbia University Press, 1953, 412 pages, $6.50 


AS EMPLOYEES of State employment 
security agencies will recall, during 
the period between V-—J Day and the end 
of 1947, one of the most controversial 
issues in the field of unemployment insur- 
ance revolved about the question: Why 
are thousands of people drawing unem- 
ployment insurance when jobs are going 
begging? The same question has been 
raised again and zgain during the past 
dozen years. 


Dr. Joseph Becker, on the staff of the 
Institute of Social Order at St. Louis 
University, has concerned himself with 
the question—whether the process of 
reconversion after V-J Day was re- 
tarded by the unemployment insurance 
program; that is to say, whether there 
was so much abuse of the program and 
so many improper payments that unem- 
ployment levels remained higher and 
employment !evels lower than they 
would have been in the absence of un- 
employment insurance. 


Dr. Becker selected the post-World 
War II reconversion period for inten- 
sive study because, in his opinion, this 
period was one when opportunities for 
violation were the greatest in the 
program’s history and the defenses of 
the operating agencies against overpay- 
ment and fraud were weakest. This 
was the period when the Armed Forces 
dropped from 12 million to less than 2 
million; when many youths, women, 
and older workers were being forced out 
of the labor force by returning veterans, 
ana by skilled workers released by the 
cessation of military production. These 
lzbor force changes and the conversion 
of industry to civilian production con- 
tributed to the rise in unemployment 
and in the numbers of benefit claimants. 
They also added to the difficulties which 
State agencies faced in referring and 
placing claimants, in determining the 
suitability of work offers, and in passing 
on claimants’ availability for work. 


The magnitude of the workloads 
handled by the State agencies is illus- 
trated by the rise in continued claims 
from 1 million in July 1945 to 9 million 
in January 1946. Insured unemploy- 
ment increased from about 300,000 
weekly in July 1945 to over 3.5 million 
in March 1946. As against the mount- 
ing workload, unemployment insurance 
staffs had been cut to skeleton size by 
1945 because of low unemployment. 
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The job faced by State agencies was 
complicated by the fact that at this 
time two separate systems were being 
operated side by side: the Federal-State 
unemployment insurance program and 
the new Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Allowance system for World War II 
veterans; in addition, the Employment 
Service was being operated by the 
Federal Government. Dr. Becker points 
out that some of the criticisms of opera- 
tions under the SRA system (or 52-20 
Club as it came to be called) adversely 
affected public attitudes toward the 
unemployment insurance program. 


In studying improper payments in 
tne light of labor market and adminis- 
trative conditions, the author undertook 
the most painstaking study of the 
subject which has been made thus far. 
He carefully analyzed a mass of employ- 
ment, unemployment, and labor force 
data for individual States and localities. 
He also worked through a body of data 
on claims, payments, beneficiaries, refer- 
rals, placements, overpayments, dis- 
qualifications, and investigations, and 
their inter-relationships. To this was 
added actual observation of operations 
in many State centrz| and local offices, 
discussions with State and Federal 
officials, claimants, and labor, manage- 
ment, and other groups, as well as 
numerous examples of individual cases 
and situations. Not only did he com- 
pile all readily available data on over- 
payment and related topics; in addition, 
a number of special inquiries were 
conducted as a result of his requests for 
information. Dr. Becker’s description 
of the staffing, training, and operating 
problems faced in handling the rapidly 
mounting workload following V—J Day 
brings to life the employment security 
personnel who make the program 
function and the setting in which they 
work, 


Dr. Becker coined such new terms as 
“working” and “nonworking violators” 
to describe his classification of cases in 
which benefits were paid improperly. 
The first received benefits while work- 
ing, either due to agency or claimant 
error, claimant fault, or claimant mis- 
representation. The second group drew 
benefits, though not available for work, 
or had Icft or refused work under dis- 
qualitying conditions. 


The author concludes that “.. . 
most of the benefit payments of the re- 
conversion period must have been. . . 
proper according to the norm of the 
law.”’ (p. 167) 


“The history of the period inclines 
one to answer in the negative the ques- 
tion .. . Would not the record of 
reconversion have been even better— 
significantly better—if there had been 
no unemployment benefits? or at least 
if disqualification policies had been 
stricter and benefits had been paid to 
fewer people?” (p. 292) 


‘The history of the period clearly puts 
the burden of proof on anyone who 
answers the question in the affirmative 
. . . It is necessary to show that . 
claimants would have come into the 
labor market if benefits had been denied 
them; that if they had come . . . they 
would have been hired, and that their 
hire would not have represented merely 
replacement of other workers. And it 
is necessary to show that the number of 
claimants fulfilling all these conditions 
was large enough to be significant.” 
(p. 292) 


While Dr. Becker does not overlook 
the many improper payments made 
either through willfil or careless acts of 
claimants, as well as agency error, he 
states that “‘it is not possible to construct 
a ‘nation?l average’ figure... If I 
were forced to make an estimate. . . 
I should . . . [estimate] that on the 
average about 1 percent of benefits (and 
of beneficiaries each week) were im- 
proper and about 6 or 7 percent of 
beneficiaries over the year. But I 
should be very conscious of the uncer- 
tainty of the estimate.” (p. 310) 


Summing up, the author says, “‘. . . 
in normal times . . . not more than 1 
or 2 percent of all benefits went to viola- 
tors, working and nonworking com- 
bined . . . However, an estimate of 3 
or 4 percent does not seem impossibly 
high for the reconversion period with its 
abnormal conditions among veteran and 
female claimants.” (p. 312 


The author points up the inadequa- 
cies in the collection and analysis of ad- 
ministrative data as a guide to policy 
makers and operating officials: “On 
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. willful violations . . . the most 
intelligent statement which can be made 
is that no one knows.” (p. 310) “At no 
time since the system was established 
has anyone been in a position to offer a 
reasonably accurate estimate of the 
amount of improper payments. In 1945 

. not one of the 48 States had ade- 
quate evidence of the proportion of 
claims and claimants it was paying but 
would not pay if it knew all the relevant 
facts.” (p. 319) In addition to calling 
attention to the gaps in our information 
on this aspect of the program’s opera- 
tion, Dr. Becker has made useful sugges- 
tions for filling these gaps. 


In a volume containing so much de- 
tailed information, the fact that a few 
errors of fact and interpretations were 
not caught would not detract from the 
book’s real merits for most readers. 
Many readers, however, will not agree 
with some of the observations in the 
first two chapters which, incidentally, 
are not as well supported as the rest ot 
the book. Dr. Becker suggests that 
‘‘abuse” is the most important obstacle 
to improvement. (p. xv) Many who 
have worked in the unemployment in- 
surance field believe that the most im- 
portant factor limiting improvement of 
the program’s coverage and benefits is 
the higher cost which taxpayers would 
be required to bear (average costs have 
been as low as 1.5 percent of payrolls 
for many years). Again, there is ques- 
tionable support for the author’s state- 
ment that the Social Security Board re- 
garded unemployment insurance as a 
method of “raising labor standards” 
(pp. 15-16); it was concerned rather 
with program trends which contained 
the possibility of lowering labor stand- 
ards. 

Despite such points as these, the book 
will be of great interest and value to all 
concerned with unemployment insur- 
ance in this country.—PuiLip Boor, 
Bureau of Employment Security. 


A PopuLtar GuimpE TO GOVERNMENT 
Pusuications, W. Philip Leidy, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1953, 274 pp., 
$3. 


r 


‘HIS IS THE first comprehensive guide 
ever compiled to this vast source of 
low-cost, reliable knowledge. It does 
not include strictly statistical, technical, 
or legal documents. Its 2,500 titles, ar- 
ranged under about 100 subject head- 
ings, include those Government publi- 
cations which have the widest appeal 
and greatest practical value. 


Few people have any real idea of the 
immense diversity of material available 
from all Government agencies. The 
“Popular Guide” tells how to get books 


and pamphlets on scores of subjects: 
education, child care, farming, home 
construction, home economics, occupa- 
tions, small business, gardening, health— 
to mention only a few. 


In compiling his book, Mr. Leidy 
worked closely with agencies of the 
Government in an effort to include only 
the best and the most recent material. 


In speaking of ‘A Popular Guide to 
Government Publications,” the Super- 
intendent of Documents of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office says, “It answers 
an often-expressed need for a privately 
sponsored select and annotated guide to 
publications of general interest.” 


Unper THe Dome: How Our Con- 
GREss Works, Legislative Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C., 1953, 18 pages, 15 


cents. 


Hts booklet tells in concise, informa- 

tive language how our Congress 
works—its background, makeup, and 
legislative processes. 


Congress is a product of representa- 
tive government; however, unless there 
is a continuing relationship between the 
Congress and the people we will not 
have democracy operating at the opti- 
mum. 


President Woodrow Wilson, a_ pro- 
found student of government, stated 
that ‘“‘Congress in session is Congress on 
public exhibition, whilst Congress in its 
committee rooms is Congress at work.” 


‘‘Under the Dome’”’ presents a succinct 
description of congressional committees, 
their functions and reports, floor pro- 
cedure, voting, conferences, testimony 
and Presidential action. The reader 
will acquire much useful knowledge of 
the legislative branch of his government 
by securing this pamphlet. 


REHABILITATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HanpicapPED, Revised Edition, Henry 
H. Kessler, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1953, 275 pp. $4.00. 


The first edition of this well-rounded 
treatment of the rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped became a stand- 
ard reference on the subject. Now Dr. 
Kessler has revised the text, adding new 
material on the rehabilitation of wound- 
ed veterans, vocational guidance, ;and 


vocational training and placement. H 
also describes developments in rehabili 
tation programs which have occurred 
since 1947, citing recent statistics 
throughout. A directory of agencies for 
the physically handicapped is a worth- 
while addition to the revised book, since 
each agency listed is in a position to give 
authoritative information to the layman. 
Dr. Kessler also discusses Federal laws 
and activities that affect the physically 
handicapped. 


This volume can be read to advantage 
by everyone interested in aiding the 
physically handicapped: the placement 
officer needing new ways of convincing 
employers that the physically impaired 
applicant is a good employment risk, 
the employer relations representative 
yearning for a new approach to the 
problem of the insurance-rates-conscious 
industrialist who says his carrier ‘‘won’t 
let him hire’? a man unable to pass a 
complete physical examination, the 
veterans employment _ representative 
searching for an up-to-date account of 
what the United States is offering dis- 
abled exservicemen from the rehabilita- 
tion angle, the counselor with constantly 
increasing demands upon his ingenuity 
for ways and means of serving those 
mentally and physically handicapped 
applicants who look to him for help 
Management, too, would do well to 
read this all-inclusive work, for Dr. 
Kessler sets forth ways of approaching 
both labor and management regarding 
changes in workmen’s compensation and 
other pertinent legislation. He points 
up community responsibility in setting 
up rehabilitation centers, declaring that 
they are needed as vitally as are hos- 
pitals, fire stations or police depart- 
ments. 


State Hour Laws’ FoR WOMEN 
(Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 250), 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., 1953, 114 pp. Available from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 40 cents. 


This report is the most recent in a 
series of bulletins published by the 
Women’s Bureau since 1921. It shows 
the significant gains in legal hours 
standards for women which have been 
made in the intervening years. (The 
latest preceding report was printed in 
1944.) The laws covered—as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1953—deal with daily and weekly 
hours of work, day of rest, requirements 
as to meal and rest periods, and the 
employment of women at night. 


The data contained in this report are 
in constant demand by labor law ad- 
ministrators in the various States and 
by employers and workers. 
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Broader Unemployment Insurance 
Program 


HE following excerpts are from Secretary 

Mitchell’s letter of February 16 to State 

Governors recommending that action be 
taken to strengthen and improve the unemploy- 
ment insurance programs in line with recom- 
mendations of President Eisenhower in_ his 
Economic Report: 


‘There are several areas in which we believe 
the unemployment insurance program needs to 
be strengthened in order to realize its full poten- 
tialities in providing protection against unem- 
ployment. These are the extension of the 
system to additional workers, improvement in 
benefits, protection of State funds against insol- 
vency, and more adequate financing of adminis- 
tration. 


“The President has recommended action to 
Congress to improve the program in some areas 
and is suggesting action by the States in several 
other areas. Specifically, the President has 
recommended to the Congress changes in the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act which should 
result in the States extending protection to some 
4 million additional workers. These include, 
primarily, employees in firms with one or more 
workers at any time. In addition, the President 
has recommended unemployment insurance pro- 
tection for the 245 million civilian employees of 
the Federal Government. I hope that you will 
call the attention of your legislature to the 
desirability of similar action to extend the pro- 
tection afforded by your own program to State 
and local government employees. 


"The President is also recommending to the 
Congress amendment of the Federal law so that 
the States can give new and newly covered 
employers the advantage of experience rating 
after one or more years of coverage under the 
program, instead of after the three or more years 
now required. In addition, he is making certain 
proposals to the Congress which will safeguard 
State unemployment funds against insolvency 
and will permit more adequate financing of 
employment security administration. 


‘*The President has also directed attention to 
the fact that the present statutory benefit maxi- 
mums under State laws have resulted in too high 
a proportion of claimants getting less than 50 


percent of their weekly wages. Only by raising 
these maximums in line with the rise in wages 
and living standards can the program serve its 
purpose of providing sufficient purchasing power 
to aid in assuring an adequate benefit to the 
worker for loss of earnings and to effectively help 
in curbing economic decline. His report de- 
scribes, as a desirable goal of the program, that 
maximum weekly benefits be raised .. . ‘so 
that the payments to the great majority of the 
beneficiaries may equal at least half their regular 
earnings.’ 


‘In his Economic Report the President has 
also called attention to the importance of assur- 
ing longer periods of unemployment insurance 
protection. This is needed, since when unem- 
ployment increases in volume, it also increases 
in duration for the individual. The President 
has urged that all States provide 26 weeks of 
benefits uniformly to all eligible claimants, in 
order to assure that even in a minor business 
downturn most workers would remain protected 
by the program until they could find other 
jobs. 


‘“‘Recognizing that these are matters for State 
rather than Federal action, I suggest that you 
evaluate the protection afforded by the provi- 
sions of your State law as compared with the 
goals mentioned above. At the same time, of 
course, you will wish to make sure that qualifying 
requirements are such as to assure that only 
.workers in fact attached to the labor force are 
entitled to benefits. 


“The strength of this program is of great 
interest and concern to the Federal as well as to 
the State governments. It is one of the more 
important measures—along with credit and debt 
management, tax and lending measures, foreign 
trade, farm and public works plans—which the 
President referred to in discussing the Nation’s 
economic growth and stability. Unlike some of 
those mentioned, this program is one where 
vigorous and farseeing State action can do much, 
directly and immediately, to promote the 
Nation’s economic health. I should like to lend 
my efforts to help achieve close collaboration 
between the Federal Government and the States 
in this cooperative effort.”’ 
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